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RYSTAL PALACE.—CHORAL FESTIVAL, This 


Day (Saturpay) September 13. Anntfal Autumn Concert of the Tonic Sol-Fa 
Association. Chorus of 3,500 voices ; certificated singers only. The programme will 
include selected pieces by Handel, Mendelssohn, Rille, Himmel, Kreutzer, Bach, 
Webbe, Reichardt, Adams, Smart, Pinsuti, Calleott, Macfarren, &c. Soli passages 
by a select choir, prize winners at National Music Meetings. A sight-singing test, 
with a work not previously seen by any members of the choir, between the parts. 
Conductors, Mr. Joseph Proudman and Mr. W. G. McNaught. Organist, Mr. James 
Coward.—Admission, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Saturday Concerts and 
Afternoon Promenades, 1873-74.—The EIGHTEENTH SERIES of the 
SATURDAY CONCERTS will COMMENCE on the 4th of October. 

There will be 25 Concerts in all—11 before and 14 after Christmas, on the following 
dates, commencing each day at 3 o'clock :— 

1873, October 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th, 1874, January 17th, 24th, 31st. 

,, November Ist, 8th, 15th 22nd, 29th, », February 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th, 
December 6th, 13th. »» March 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th. 

,, April 4th, 11th, 18th. 
Conductor, Mr. MANNS, 

Transferrable reserved stall for the 25 Concerts, Two Guineas; stall for a Single 
Concert, Half-a-Crown, exclusive of admission to the Palace. 

The Band and Chorus will be of the same strength as during last season. 

Every effort will be made to render the programmes generally attractive, and to 
continune the production of new and unknown music, and the excellence of execution 
for which these concerts have become known. Among the works intended to be 
performed are the following, many of them produced here for the first time :— 
Handel—the oratorio of “Theodora,” with additional accompaniments by Dr. 
Ferdinand Hiller; Bach—pianoforte concerto in F minor; Haydn—two symphonies 
not yet performed, and selection from the ‘‘Seven Last Words; Mozart—sym- 
phonies in C major (No. 6) and G minor, pianoforte concerto in E flat (1785); 
Beethoven—symphonies Nos, 3, 6, 7, and 9, the septett, ‘“‘ The Praise of Music ’— 
a cantata for solos, chorus, and orchestra—chorus for female voices from ‘ King 
Stephen,” the “Egmont” Music; Schubert—symphony in C (No. 9), the Octett 

for strings and wind) ; Mendelssohn—symphonies in C minor and Scotch, the 95th 

salm for solos, chorus, and orchestra, Hymn for contralto-solo, chorus, and 
orchestra (Op. 96), ‘‘ The Midsummer Night’s Dream ” Music, and the ‘‘ Lobgesang ;” 
Schumann—Symphony in E flat, selection from the music to “‘ Faust;"’ Berlioz— 
the Garden Scene and the Queen Mab scherzo, from ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ;" Felicien 
David—Le Desert, Ode-Symphonie for orchestra and chorus ; Macfarren—overture 
(MS.) to “John the Baptist ;” Sir W. S. Bennett—‘‘ The Maid of Orleans,” sonata 
for pianoforte solo; Sir Julius Benedict—symphony in G minor (MS.); Brahms— 
Schicksalslied, for chorus and orchestra ; Gounod—Meditation, for violin solo and 
orchestra; E, Prout—symphony (MS.) in C major; J. F. Barnett—overture (MS.) 
to “A Winter's Tale ;” Arthur S, Sullivan—some vocal pieces, with orchestra, 
specially composed for these concerts, 

Engagements have already been made with Madame Lemmens, Madame Alvsleben, 
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HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.— 
M. RIVIERE’S CONCERTS.—EVERY EVENING at Eight. The following 
artists will appear during the week :—Mdlle. Corani, Miss Adelaide Newton, Mdlile. 
Martorelli, Miss Alice Barth, and Mdlle. Cornelie D’Anka; Mr. J. H. Pearson, 
Signor Gustave Garcia, Herr Werrenrath, and Mr. George Perren ; Mdlle Secretain, 
Mdlle. Nelly Guibert, and Mr. J. Levy. 
Monpay next, Popular and New Music. 
Toxspay. Wagner Night. 
Wepnespay, Second Weber Night (by general desire). 
Tuvurspay, Scotch Ballad Night. 
Fripay, Mendelssohn's ‘‘ ATHALIE.” 
Sarorpay, National Music. 
Conductor—M. RIVIERE. 
Splendid Decorations, Ferneries, Fountains, Plants, Exotics, Flowers, &c. 
Refreshments by Messrs, A. and S, Gatti. Promenade, One Shilling. Doors open 
at 7.30; Commence at 8, Acfing Manager, Mr. Joun Russa. 


| Salles ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 

His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 
President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus, D., D.C.L. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, the 22nd September, and 
will terminate on Saturday the 20th of December. 

Candidates of admission can be examined at the Institution on Tourspay, the 
18th September, at eleven o'clock, and every succeeding Monday and Thursday at 
the same hour. By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 

Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER wanted for St. 
SILAS ENGLISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH, Glasgow. Apply, with references 
and terms, to J, Murr Woop & Co., Glasgow, 











Madame Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Foli, Madame § » Herr 
Joachim, Mr. Charles Hallé, Herr Pauer, Herr yon Bilow, and Signor Piatti. Other 
eminent artists will be engaged as opportunity offers. 

Mr, Manns’ Benefit Concert will take place on the 25th April. 

At the Afternoon Promenades the exhibition of objects of interest in art and 
manufacture will be continued as opportunity may offer, 

By order, G, GROVE, Secretary, 
Crystal Palace, 9th September, 1873, F 7 o 


ET THE HILLS RESOUND (New Part Song).— 


“The composition of Mr. BrinLEy Ricnarps, so eminent in itself, and rendered 
with so much spirit, that the Prince of Wales, on behalf of the whole Royal party, 
demanded a repetition. It was given a second time.”—See the 7imes, July 16. ‘‘ The 
second great success of Mr. Brintey Ricuarps.”"—TZhe Graphic. Post free for 12 
ae. Class copy, 4 stamps. Asa Song,18stamps. Asa pianoforte solo, by the 





M88 PURDY will sing, at the GENTLEMEN'S 
CONCERT, MANCHESTER, on Monday, ‘“ LES ADIEUX DE MARIE 
STUART,” Niedermeyer ; the ballad, ““NEAR WOODSTOCK TOWN,” and, 


with Mr. Santley, “ e i— 
Kensington, W. y: N QUESTO SUOLO,” Donizetti.—35, Victoria Road 


HER REICHARDT’S much admired Song, “I LOVE, 


AND IAM LOVED” (J’aime, je suis aimé!), will be sung by Miss Josephine 
Sherrington during her j present tour in the pobesedy " ? 


M R. E. ADAMS, Operatic Comedian, Manager and 
ath Author, General Entrépreneur and Director for Comic Opera, Burlesque 
rt a Musical Entertainments, for London and the Provinces, 
F mplete Tuition for the Stage, with every facility to eligible aspirants. 
a Productions Translated and Adapted for English representation. 
er ‘4 interviews, from 12 to 3, at Mr, Boosey’s, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent 

















tree 
Miss ELIZA HEYWOOD (Contralto). For Concerts, 


Oratorios, &c, Address—1, Blenheim Terrace, Old Stafford, Manchester. 


RGAN FOR SALE—TWO MANUALS CC, PEDALS 





CCC toE; 16 Stops, Suitable for Ch ber,—Appl 
%.Y,Z,, care of G, Street, 30, Cornhill, rn en ee 


, 24 stamps. 


OUND THE TRUMPET IN ZION.—For Full Choir. 


Words by 8, C, Hatt, F,S,A, The music composed by Brintey RicwarDs. 
Post free for 18 stamps, 


EADING AT SIGHT.—Musical Cards, for Learning 
to Read Music o at Sight, Invaluable to all Teachers of Music. Post 


free for 25 stamps,—Published only by Ropgrr Cocks & Co., New Burlington 
Street, Order everywhere. 








ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL 
ACADEMY.—The NEXT TERM begins on Monpay, October 20, and 
Madame Sainton-Dolby will receive Candidates for admission at her residence, 71, 
Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W., on Saturday, October 18, from Ten to One 
o'clock, Prospectuses can be had on application at Messrs. Chappell & Co.'s, 50, 
New Bond Street, and of Mr. George Dolby, 52, New Bond Street. 


MASON AND HAMLIN’S AMERICAN ORGANS. 
FOUR NEW STYLES. 
STYLE P.—Two Sets of Reeds, with Three Pedals, .. wa -. 22 Guineas, 
STYLE Q,—Two Sets of Reeds. Resonant Case, Three Pedals. .. 25 Guineas, 
STYLE S.—Seven Stops; with Sub-Bass and Octave Coupler. 
Resonant Case .. .. .. 4, 4, ee ee 98 Guineas, 
STYLE T,—Five Stops, Improved Vox Humana, Resonant Case., 28 Gujneas, 
Bole Agents~-MetzLer & Co,, 37, Great Marlboraygh Street, London, 
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Now ready, in Two Vols., with Portrait, 24s., 


LIFE OF MOSCHELES, 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
By his WIFE. 


THE TIMES.—“ The Publication of these memoirs will give satisfaction to many 
of our readers. The devotees of music in this country are both numerous and earnest, 
and nothing can gratify them more than when literature pays a tribute to distinction 
in that art. These volumes, therefore will be hailed with particular delight. They 
are as well ‘a record of the life of Moscheles ’ as ‘ a chronicle of the musical history 
of his time '—a period of sixty years. What Moscheles observed he was accustomed 
to record in his diary, and we have before us the result of his observations,” 

‘Horst & Biackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 


HENRIETTE’S MOST POPULAR SONGS. 
“ALWAYS ALONE” Sung by Madame Patey 
“THE KING AND I” Sung by Mr. Santley.. 
“THE CROSS ROADS” Sung by Miss Edith Wynne 
“SYMPATHY” . Sung by Miss Enriquez 
ae see ¢ t .. Sung by Mr, Sims Reeves 
. Bor SKY, 2 Li ttle Are cyll Street, Rey gent Street, W. 


HENRIETTE’S NEW SONGS. 
“SINCE BABY LEFT US” ae 
“REQUITED” .. 
“A MODERN STORY” 
“WRITING TO WILLIE’ (In the Press.) 
“MY MORNING DRE AM” .. (In the Press.) 
E. C. Boosey, 2, Little ‘Argyll Street, Regent Street, WwW. 


(In the Press. ) ) 
(In the Press. ) 





Just Published. 
“DREAM OW,” 
SONG, 
Words and Music by ERNEST HOUGHTON. 


Price 3s, 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“BEYOND THE HILLS,” 
SACRED DUET 
For Soprano and Contralto, 

Composed by HENRY SMART. 

Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


THREE SONGS FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE, 


With English and German Words, 


No. 1, “ THE MINSTRELS’ HOME” (Des Siingers Heimath) . : 3s, 


2, “ THE LOVELY MONTIL OF MAY” (Im W underschiinen Monat Mai) 32, 


» 3, VISIONS” (Traumbild) ee <> ae 


The English Versions of the Words by “MARIA XIMENA HAY ES, 
The Music by WILHELM SCHULTHES. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
‘COM’ £ GENT It,” 
Une FANTAISIE DE SALON, 
Sur la Serenade de “‘ DON PASQUALE,” 
Pour le Pianoforte, 
Par RICHARD HOFFMAN. 
Price 4s. 
London: Du NCAN Davison & Co., i 244, Regent Strect, W. 


MIGNON’ NS) ‘SONG, 4 
‘* Hast thou e’er scen the land where the wild citron grows?” 
(“ Connais tu le pays.”) 
Sung by Madame CHRISTINE NILSSON, 

In the Opera of ** MIGNON.” 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD. 

Price 4s. 
Duncan D DAVISON & Co 





London: 244, Regent Street, W. 








Suk Published. 


“IN THE MORNING,” 
SONG, 
The Words by F. ENOCH. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION. 








MIGNON, 


Nypera in . oni Acts, 


AMBROISE T THOMAS. 


PIANOFORTE RTE SOLOS. 


% @ 
Tue Opera COMPLETE FoR Prano Sono ae ev .. Net 10 
All the following i aaa are Sold at HaL¥ the marked Priors, 


THOMAS (A,), Overture .. A ss a a =F ia a 6 
BIZEt (G.), Six Transcriptions :— 
No, 1, Danse Bohémienne, 5s.; 2, Romance de Mignon (Connais tu le 
pays), 58.; 8, Duodes Hirondelles, 5s.; 4, Adieu Mignon (Mélodie), 
rg 5, Polonaise ce Philéne, “Je suis Titania la blonde," 63.; 
fe) Printemps (Mélodie), 48. 
BATTH ANN (J, L.), Op. 271. 


-etite Fantaisie (sans Octaves) 
BRISSLER (F.), Two © Pot-Pourris" 
CRAMER (S,), Two “ Bouquets de Mélodies” 
CROISEZ (A.), “ Styrienne, Andante et Valse” 
DELAHAYE (L, L.), ‘‘ Adieu Mignon, et Danse Bohémienne” 


GODARD (A.), Trois TRANSCRIPTIONS FACILES :— 
No. 1, “‘ Recitatif et Romance de Mignon," 3s.; 2, ‘‘ Danse Bohémienne,” 3s.; 
3, ‘“‘ Entr’acte Gavotte,” 3s. 
HESS (J. C.), Fantasia “ Styrienne, Pritre” a 5 
KETTERER (E.), Op. 209, Fantaisie brillante (‘ Marcho ‘Bohémienne,” . 
“ Reveille,” ‘ Pastorale, " “Danse des Hufs Ps f &e, 1 
KETTERER (E. ), Op. 232, Seconde Fantaisie (‘‘ Romance et Duo des 
Hirondelles”) ° aC os ae oe i 7 
KRUG (D.), Op. 245, “Grand Fantaisio” ; - = = in q 
KRUG (D.), Op. 246, ‘‘ Petite Fantaisie” 6 
KRUGER (W.), Op. 142, Fantaisie Transcription ee Romance et Duo des 
Hirondelles 
LYSBERG (C. 3B); Op. 116, Fantaisio Transcription (Duo des Hirondelles 
et “Ti 
NEUSTEDT (C. \3 Op. 71, Fantaisio ‘Transcription Romance de Mignon ” 
Duo des Hirondelles") 
NEUSTEDT (C.), Op. 81, Seconde Fantaisio Transcription (# Adieu 
Mignon et, Valse de Philene” aos 
OESTEN (Th.), Op. 400, Fantaisie €légante (‘« Valse Styrienne, Romance 
de Mignon, ’Polacca” .. 
ROSELLEN (H. ), Op. 188, ** ‘Polonaise de Mignon, ” Transcription varige. 


TREDHE (G.), Op. 123, ‘Romance de Mignon,” variée 
VALIQUET (H.), Op. 81, “ Deux petites Fantaisies” 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
THOMAS (A,), Overture 
BERNARD (PAUL), Op. 90, Deux ‘Buites Concertantes 
STRAUSS, Premier Quadrille 
RUMMEL (J,), Deux Mosaiques .. 


VIOLIN sins PIANO. 


SARASATE (Op. 16), “* Romance et Gavotte de Mignon” 


VIOLIN SOLO. 


LEVEQUE (EMILS), “‘ Six Mélodies faciles et Motifs favoris de Mignon” 


CORNET-A-PISTONS SOLO. 


GUILBAUT (E.), “ Pot-pourri sur Motifs favorisde Mignon” 


VIOLIN, HARMONIUM, AND PIANO. 
LEFEBURE. WELY. “ Romance de Mignon” Paraphrase .. 


DANCE MUSIC—PIAN 0 SOLO, 
STRAUSS, ler Quadrille 
ARBAN, 2de Quadrille 
MEY, 3e Quadrille 5 
GODFREY (CHARLES), “ Mignon Waltz” 
METRA (OLIVIER), ‘‘ Suite de Valses”.. 
STRAUSS, ‘‘ Grande Valse”... 7 
STUTZ (PHILIPPE), “ Polka Mazurka” ; 
DESGRANGES (E,), “ Polka des Hirondelles” 
ZIKOFF (F.), ‘‘ Entr'acte Polka” . %, 
STRAUSS, “ Mignon Polka” 


(Editions de Heugel § Co., 
LONDON : 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 


TE CompLere Opera ror VoIcE AND Prano, 20s., and all the Vocal Music of 
“« Mianon’’ (separately), can be obtained from Duncan Davison & Co. 
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HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From the ‘+ Times.”) é 
Hereford, September 8. 

‘he 150th meeting of the Three Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, 
and Hereford begins to-morrow, at the last-named city; one of the 
smallest, quietest, and, thanks to the river Wye, most agreeable and 
cheerful in mid-England. The history of these gatherings has been 
so often and minutely described that it would be tedious to go over the 
same ground again, step by step. A brief sketch will answer all pur- 
poses. What progress has been made since the three choirs first met 
at Gloucester to combine their voices in the act of worship, and, later, 
not only for this, but also with a view to promote the maintenance and 
education of orphan children of the poorer clergy, is generally known ; 
as is also the substantial aid given to the cause, in 1724, at Gloucester, 
by the eloquent preaching of Dr. Bysse, Chancellor of Hereford, and 
brother of the Bishop. It was Dr. Bysse who advocated the collection 
of money after morning service at the doors of the church—to be dis- 
posed of as already explained. The meeting of 1724 must, therefore, 
be regarded as the origin of that which, time out of mind, has been 
denominated the “ Festival of the Three Choirs.” What Dr. Bysse 
had successfully recommended to Gloucester, he, in the two following 
years, as successfully recommended to Worcester and Hereford. It 
was at Gloucester, subsequently, that the idea was broached of allowing 
widows as well as orphans to participate in the benefits of the charity, 
the scope of which was thus materially widened. Many years later, 
owing to the comparatively insignificant proceeds arising from the 
meetings of the choirs, the Duke of Beaufort, then President, suggested 
that concerts of vocal and instrumental music should be added to the 
attractions; and in 1755, at the Worcester Festival, the Dean and 
Chapter granted the use of the College Hall for that purpose, gene- 
rously fitting it up at their own expense. In 1757, at the triennial 
turn of Gloucester, the meeting was prolonged from three days to four 
—the first day being devoted, as usual, to full service in the Cathedral. 
On this occasion, Handel's Messiah was first heard in an English county 
town, not, however, as now, in the church, but at Boot Hall, which 
afterwards was metamorphosed into an inn, In 1798 (at Hereford), 
the growing expenses attendant upon the performances made it difficult 
to find responsible guarantees, and, but for the intervention of the 
Duke of Norfolk, who persuaded some of the most renowned singers 
and players of the day (among them Banti, the prima donna; Lindley, 
violoncellist ; and Dragonetti, contrabassist) to afford their gratuitous 
assistance, the Festivals must in all probability have collapsed. By the 
influence and exertions of the same nobleman, moreover, the number 
of stewards was augmented—a step which, by modifying their liabili- 
ties, considerably diminished their reluctance to act. Year by year 
more gentlemen were found willing to officiate, and the prospects of 
the Kestivals gradually improved. The contributions to the Charity 
became liberal in proportion, upwards of £800 being received at Wor- 
cester in 1809, and nearly £800 in 1811 at Gloucester. The chief 
singer, however, at Gloucester was the then celebrated Catalani, whose 
exorbitant terms, notwithstanding that the prices for tickets had been 
raised, brought the profits of the meeting, which would otherwise have 
been great, to a comparatively low ebb, This, however, had nothing 
to do with the collections for the Charity, with which the stewards, 
whether the result be profit or loss, to their honour, never meddle. 
How the institution has.grown, gathered weight, and thus inspired 
increasing confidence, need scarcely be said, At the first meeting, in 
1724, there were six stewards—a clergyman and a layman belonging to 
each diocese ; while to go back no further than the Worcester Festival 
of 1851, when Sophie Cravelli was the “star,” twelve gentlemen 
accepted the responsibility, and this was looked upon as a sign of promise, 
although the result in a pecuniary sense was not satisfactory, and each 
of the stewards had to disburse his share towards a considerable deficit, 

But to leave history, we come to the festival, which begins to-m orrow 
under the happiest auspices, fine weather included, which it is devoutly 
to be hoped—but, considering recent experience, hardly to be expected 
—may last, Instead of 12 responsible stewards, Mr, Townshend Smith, 
organist of the Cathedral, and, in right of his prerogative, director and 





conductor of all the musical proceedings, can point triumphantly to a 
list of no fewer than 88 stewards, with Lord Bateman, Lord-Lieutenant 
of the County, as President—a list comprising many of the nobility and 
gentry of Hereford and the neighbouring counties, together with some 
20 clergymen, and the Dean of Hereford at the head of them. ‘The 
institution of early services in the choir on every morning during the 
continuance of the Festival has in a great measure done away with 
certain strong objections on the part of conscientious and not illiberal 
members of the Church. Divine service can now be daily held as usual ; 
and thus the Cathedral is not diverted, by theexigencies of an exceptional 
occasion, ftom its chief and holiest purpose. This adds weight to the 
official appeal on behalf of the Charity, which, as usual, we append— 

“ These music meetings are held for the benefit of the widows and 
orphans of the poorer clergy, &c., within the dioceses of Hereford, 
Gloucester, and Worcester ; aided by the Diocesan Clerical Charities, 
the proceeds have of late years in this diocese averaged to each widow 
£17 3s., and to each orphan £29, in the Archdeaconry of Hereford; 
and to each widow £21 16s, 3d., and to each orphan £27 18s. 6d., in 
the Archdeaconry of Salop. That such institutions stand in need of 
immediate encouragement is unhappily too manifest from the present 
number of applicants—more than fifteen orphans and fourteen widows, 
and two clergymen in distressed circumstances; while the necessity of 
future support is equally evident from the positive fact that there are 
within the three dioceses 147 benefices having an income of below £100 
per annum each. The Committee will be happy to receive, and apply 
to the purposes of this important Charity, all contributions forwarded 
by those who are unable to attend the Festival in person. 

* Joun H, Anxwaicut, Chairman. 

“‘ The Close, Hereford, July 19, 1873.” 

Mr. Townshend Smith, secretary no less than conductor, has been 
active in his preparations, and, it must be admitted, happy in their 
result. His principal singers are Malle. Tietjens, Miss Edith Wynne, 
and Mdlle. Bartkowska (sopranos) ; Madame Trebelli-Bettini and Miss 
Enriquez (contraltos) ; Messrs. W. H. Cummings, Montem Smith, and 
Edward Lloyd (tenors); Mr. Santley and Signor Agnesi (barytone and 
bass.) The solo player is M. Sainton (violin), than whom no artist 
in his line could be more generally welcome. Mr. Done, of Worcester, 
according to custom, presides at the organ, except on the second 
evening, when Dr. S, 8. Wesley, of Gloucester, is to play the organ 
part in Mendelssohn’s St. Paul. Mr. Smith has engaged a highly- 
efficient orchestra of 20 violins (M. Sainton at the head of the first, and 
Mr. Willey of the second, compartment), 8 violas (principal, Mr. R. 
Blagrove), 8 violoncellos (principal, Mr. Pettit),and 8 double basses 
(principal, Mr. Howell), with the usual proportion of wind instruments, 
&e., including Messrs, Radcliffe, G. Horton, Lazarus, Waetzig, T. 
Harper, C. Harper Hawkes, Phasey, and Thompson (respectively as chief 
flute, oboe, clarionet, bassoon, trumpet, horn, trombone, euphonium, and 
drums)—the librarian and performer on the side drum being, as of old, 
Mr. W. Goodwin. About the choras, which includes delegates from 
Bristol, Bradford, and London, as well as the members of the three 
choirs and the various choral societies of the three counties, it would 
be superfluous to say anything. ‘They are always efficient. The 
programme of the week is as follows:—Full cathedral service on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday—with Dr. Wesley at the 
organ ; the oratorio of Elijah on Tuesday afternoon ; Handel’s Jephthah, 
followed by Rossini’s Stabat Mater, on Wednesday morning; and 
St. Paul on Wednesday evening, when the Cathedral is to be lighted 
up; on Thursday a new oratorio, entitled Hagar, the words selected 
from Scripture by the Rev. J. R. Gleig Taylor, the music composed 
by Sir F, A. Gore Ouseley, Professor at Oxford University, succeeded 
by a miscellaneous selection, including three movements from Spohr’s 
great symphony, Die Weiheder Tone (“ The Consecration of Sound,”) the 
same composer’s Christian’s Prayer, a sacred cantata, and Handel’s 
magnificent ‘* Chandos Anthem,” No, 6; and on Friday, of course, the 
Messiah. On Tuesday and Thursday evenings we are promised 
miscellaneous concerts of vocal and instrumental music, in which all 
the principal artists take part, For Friday evening, the customary 
dress ball in the Shire Hall, and, simultaneously, a concert of chamber 
music in the College Hall are announced ; and with these the Festival 
will terminate, The programme is well made out with a view to 
contrast and variety ; byt some of the selections are decidedly tao long, 
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September 9, 


The Festival has begun most inauspiciously as far as the weather 
is concerned. From a tolerably early hour, the rain clouds, first 
scattered, so as to indulge us with occasional “ April showers,” then 
folded and shrouded together in one impenetrable mass, have been 
deluging the city; and there appears but small likelihood of cessation 
for the present. This is, at first sight, a dreary prospect; for how 
much the success of the music-meeting depends upon the many 
tempted by its attractions from all parts of the country round about 
need scarcely be said. A wet market-day for the farmers, or a wet 
fair-day for those who congregate at fairs, could not be more utterly 
dismal. Ifachange for the better does not speedily occur it will be 
asad drawback to the receipts of the Festival. At the same time 
every one feels assured that the clergy, nobility, and gentry, whose 
support is of such moment, will not allow their enthusiasm for the 
cause in any degree to be weakened. As for the stewards, they form 
so large a body that, under any circumstances, they are not likely to 
be asked to contribute to a deficit which just now seems inevitable. 
It is to be hoped, however, that things may change. 

The events of to-day need not take many words. In the morning 
there was full Cathedral service by the members of the Three Choirs, 
Dr. Wesley presiding at the organ. As a simple act of worship, this 
part of the proceedings is of course exempt from criticism; and we 
shall merely add that the service was that of Sir John Goss in D, 
including the beautiful «‘Te Deum” performed in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
at the Thanksgiving for the restoration to health of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, and that for anthem there was “ The 
Wilderness,” one of the best known and most admired church compo- 
sitions of Dr. Wesley. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Arthur 
Clive, who selected for his text ‘ Paul to the Corinthians,” first 
epistle, first chapter, 21st verse—‘ For after that in the wisdom of 
God the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.” That part of the 
discourse was devoted to an appeal on behalf of the charity will easily 
be credited. The congregation was more numerous than the un- 
favourable state of the weather had led people to expect. 

Mendelssohn’s Elijah was the oratorio this afternoon, and, despite 
the antagonistic elements, drew together a very large audience. The 
solemn effect produced within the walls of a Cathedral by this 
marvellous inspiration has been so frequently commented upon that 
little remains to be written on the subject. Had Mendelssohn heard 
it himself under such conditions—conditions that he could hardly 
have anticipated—it would in all probability have given a fresh 
impetus to his always plastic genius. He might have written a grand 
oratorio expressly for the church, and to his fertile and ever soaring 
mind some new and imposing form might have suggested itself. But 
it is useless speculating now. What Mendelssohn actually did, in the 
course of his brief and restless life, was more than enough to insure his 
fame and place him in the first rank of composers of sacred music as 
worthy associate of the greatest of them all. To say anything more 
about /lijah, although beauties which may at first have escaped notice 
reveal themselves at each new hearing, would be superfluous. The 
chorus-singers know it by heart, and invariably sing their share of the 
oratorio—from “ Help, Lord, wilt Thou quite destroy us ” to ‘‘ Thanks 
be to God, He laveth the thirsty land,” in Part I., and from “ Be not 
afraid” to “ Lord our Creator,” in Part Il.—con amore. So do the 
solo singers, whom it will suffice to mention by name. In Part I. the 
leading soprano, contralto, and tenor, were Miss Edith Wynne, Miss 
Enriquez, and Mr, Montem Smith; in Part II. these were replaced by 
Malle. Tietjens, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, and Mr, Edward Lloyd 
(rapidly becoming a favourite). Mr. Santley sang, as usual, the whole 
of the music of the Prophet, from beginning to end. Misses Crichton 
and L. Broad, the Rev. A. Robinson, the Rev. W. D. V. Duncombe 
and Mr. J. H. Lambert joined Miss Wynne, Miss Enriquez, and Mr. 
Montem Smith in the double-quartet, “He shall give His angels 
charge over Thee.” The oratorio, from first to last, was listened 
to with devout attention, and the many printed editions observed 
in the hands of amateurs, nota few of them ladies, would have 





testified, if test were wanting, to the ever-growing popularity of the 
work, 
Tuesday Night, 

Since the above was written a promising change in the weather has 
occurred, which, possibly, may be only temporary, but which it is to 
be hoped for, in the interests of the Festival, may be enduring. An 
official account of the numbers attending the performance of Elijah 
to-day and of the voluntary contributions to the charity is encouraging. 
No fewer than 1,097 persons heard Zlijah, and the collection at the 
doors of the Cathedral amounted to £117 8s, 5d. The increase in the 
number over the Festival of 1870 was nearly 200, and the donations 
exceeded those on the same occasion by nearly £40. In addition to 
this, at the morning service the collection amounted to £62 8s., so 
that the days results on the whole surpassed expectation. The first 
miscellaneous concert at the Shire Hall, in which the principal singers 
took part, passed off brilliantly, the programme, which included a 
selection of the choicest pieces from Rossini’s Semiramide, being both 
varied and interesting. 


September 10. 

The oratorio to-day was Handel’s Jephihah, with the additional 
accompaniments of Mr. Arthur Sullivan. Thanks principally to Mr. 
Joseph Barnby and his Oratorio Concerts, Jephthah is attracting an 
attention which, infinitely great as are its merits, it can hardly be said 
to have attracted until now. Its enormous length in a great measure 
stood in its way, nor was the extreme difficulty of many of the solo airs 
a particular incitement for singers to study them. Other works of 
Handel, however, all of those, in short (Jsracl in Egypt and the Messiah 
excepted), with which we are familiar, have from time to time been 
curtailed to meet expediency, and Jephthah has shared the fate of the 
rest. The liberty thus taken with the old master is inevitable if we 
are to hear his last oratorio in public at all. What is omitted can 
easily be consulted in the library by curious students; while there is 
enough of beauty, grandeur, and sublimity in what remains to satisfy 
the most enthusiastic amateur of Handel’s sacred music, Though the 
last of Handel’s oratorios (begun only eight years before his death, in 
1759), and—owing to the attack of gutta serena, ending in total 
blindness—the one which occupied more of his time and labour than 
any two of its predecessors, the various halts and delays in its compo- 
sition allowed for, Jephthah bears no mark of age, impaired powers, or 
failing invention. On the contrary, never, even in his most universally 
and justly-renowned works, did the master exhibit more unfettered 
command of his apparently inexhaustible resourees—a fact of which 
the interesting selection prepared by Mr. Townshend Smith for to-day’s 
performance in the Cathedral was enough to convince any competent 
judge. The choruses, without exception, are superb, as full of character, 
vigour, and sublimity as the finest choral displays in the previous 
oratorios, and, moreover, as remarkable for the mastery of fugue and 
other ingenious forms of counterpoint, in which Handel’s only con- 
temporary rival was John Sebastian Bach, With what ease and facility 
Handel could impart variety to his chorus by episodes on the fugal 
style is well known to those who have studied his music. The choruses 
of Jephthah contain many splendid proofs of this especial gift, and none 
more striking than “No more to Ammon’s god and king,” the ex- 
ultant outburst of the Israelites restored to the true faith, where the 
episode— 

“Chemosh no more 


Will we adore 
With timbrell’d anthems to Jehovah due ”’— 


introducing a new theme, wrought out in the manner referred to, power- 
fully contrasts with the jubilant strains that make way for it. Another 
magnificent instance occurs in the supplication of the Israelites to their 
own God, in which a fugal episode on the words “ But turn Thy wrath, 
and bless once more,” just as happily contrasts with the preamble ; and 
again in ‘“ When His loud voice in thunder spoke,” on the whole, per- 
haps, the finest chorus of all, which gathers new and fresh interest 
through the elaborate fugal episode, ‘‘ They now contract their bois- 
terous pride.” Other examples might be cited, but no more are 
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required. The frequent appearance of fugue in the choruses of Handel 
was not intended to show off the ripeness of his scholarship or his easy 
mastery of intricate contrivance, but to give characteristic expression to 
new ideas when new ideas were suggested by the text. It was one of 
his strongest aids in the construction of hischoral music, and he employed 
it with unrivalled power. 

It may be said, without further preliminary, that the performance 
of Jephthah was for the most part above the average excellence to which 
we are accustomed on these special occasions. Most of the choruses 
were well given, and among the best the three we have specially 
pointed out. To these should be added “In glory high, in might 
serene,” and “ Ye home of Gilead with one voice,” respectively at the 
end of the first and second parts, both delivered with noteworthy spirit 
and precision. The solo singers—Misses Edith Wynne and Enriquez, 
Messrs. W. H. Cummings and Santley—all entered heartily and 
zealously into the tasks imposed upon them, and were successful in 
proportion. The part of Iphis fell to Miss Wynne; that of Storge to 
Miss Enriquez ; that of Zebul, with its declamatory recitatives, to Mr. 
Santley ; that of Jephthah to Mr. Cummings. Among the pieces 
which seemed to make the deepest impression were the airs, “ In gentle 
murmurs,” and “Farewell, ye limpid streams,” sung by Miss Edith 
Wynne, who, in. the former, enjoyed the advantage of Mr. Radcliff’s 
flute obbligato ; the recitative and air, ‘‘ Scenes of horror” (one of the 
most striking “numbers,”) sung by Miss Enriquez; ‘Deeper and 
deeper still,” with its traditional pendent, * Waft her, angels, through 
the skies,” allotted to Mr. Cummings, who had also to sing the florid 
and extremely trying air, ‘“‘ His mighty arm with sudden blow,” near 
the end of the first part; the recitative and air, “ Pour forth no more 
unheeded prayers,” in Part I., and the air, “ Laud her, all ve virgins, to 
air,” which immediately precedes the final chorus of Part I].—both 
sung by Mr. Santley. The additional accompaniments supplied for 
Jephthah by Mr. Arthur Sullivan won the general approval of musicians 
when they were first heard at’ Mr. Barnby’s concerts in London, and 
closer acquaintance with them fully justifies the favourable opinion 
then expressed. While delicate and unobtrusive, they are at the same 
time ingenious and clever—the work, in short, of a practised musician, 

The day’s performance—a very long one, it must be admitted—wound 
up with Rossini’s Stabat Mater, the ever-increasing popularity of which 
renders the chance of our hearing the Stabat Mater of Pergolesi, or, 
better still, the Stabat Mater of Haydn, within a short period moreand more 
problematical. The work of the gifted and genial Italian, however, is 
so melodious and beautiful, and, from the point of view taken by its 
composer, so religiously devout, that it can never be heard without satis- 
faction when adequately interpreted. That it was so on the present 
occasion may be taken for granted when it is stated that the quartet of 
chief vocalists comprised Mdlle, Tietjens, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and Signor Agnesi, who all sang their very best. The 
duet, “Quis est homo,” sung to perfection by Mdlle. Tietjens and 
Madame ‘Trebelli, made a visible impression, and had it been so 
delivered in a concert-room, instead of a church, an encore would have 
been inevitable, The choruses were all that could be desired, and the 
orchestra, which had already distinguished itself by a fine performance 
of Handel’s overture to Jephthah, no less distinguished itself by the 
manner in which the accompaniments to the Stabat were executed. The 
attraction of to-day’s performance, varied and interesting as was the 
selection, was not so great as that of Mendelssohn’s Zlijah yesterday. 
The contributions to the charity, nevertheless, were still more liberal, 
the collections after the oratorio amounting to £190 7s. 5d., which, 
added to £5 7s, 5d. obtained after each morning’s service, gave 
£195 14s. 10d. as the total receipts. 

A line must at present suffice to record the complete success of the 
performance of Mendelssohn’s St. Paul this evening, in the Cathedral 
which was lighted up for the occasion. There wasa very full attendance. 


_ Ventce—The Communal Council have granted a subvention of 
60,000 francs for the Carnival season at the Fenice. The company 
will probably be that engaged for the Teatro Nacional of Madrid. 
According to report, the latter theatre will, in consequence of the dis- 
turbed state of affairs, not be opened. 





THE EMPRESS MARIA THERESA AT PRINCE 
ESTERHAZY’S.* 
By C. F. Pout. 
(Concluded from page 568.) 

On this day there was a public dinner in the grand hall. An 
Opportunity was again afforded all strangers and residents of 
seeing the Imperial Court, and of admiring the magnificence 
displayed by a princely house. During the dinner, the most 
accomplished virtuosos of the Capelle played various concert- 
pieces. On this occasion (or perhaps the day previous), Haydn 
was presented to his sovereign. It was not the first time he had 
stood before her, and he must have been involuntarily reminded 
of an episode of his youth. Between 1740 and 1750, Maria 
Theresa frequently visited the Imperial country-seat of Schin- 
brunn, and the neighbouring church. ‘The Court Musicians took 
part in the service, but, having been greatly reduced in number 
since 1741, they were not able unaided to do duty elsewhere 
than at Court. In such cases, therefore, they had to be re- 
inforced by the choir of St. Stephens. Haydn, then a singing- 
boy at the Cathedral, was called on in his turn, and conscientiously 
profited by his extra freedom. In the first place, he was 
irresistibly attracted by the scaffolding erected for completing 
the chateau; he climbed from story to story, encouraging his 
comrades by his example. ‘The Empress, seeing from her 
windows the break-neck doings of the young gentlemen, 
repeatedly, but in vain, gave orders that all climbing should 
be forbidden. At last, things became really too bad. ‘The 
Empress applied to her Court Chapelmaster, Reutter, describing 
to him a round-headed, light-haired urchin as the ringleader, 
and ordering that the latter should have a sound spanking. ‘The 
singing-boy had grown up to be a celebrated man, but there still 
lurked in him the same roguish spirit, and he thanked the 
Empress very humbly for the ‘‘ spanking she had been graciously 
pleased to order him.” ‘The good-natured sovereign smiled and 
observed that the spanking had, at any rate, been productive of 
good fruit. On the present occasion, a gold snuff-box filled with 
ducats was the means of bringing about a mutual reconciliation. 

At 4 o'clock p.m., the Empress and her Court attended a per- 
formance in the Marionette Theatre. Acting dolls, known as 
early as the 15th century, were very popular ; they had moveable 
limbs, managed by a wire from above. ‘The directors produced 
not only folk’s pieces but ventured upon Shakespeare and operettas ; 
travesties of heroic operas were especially liked. In Italy and 
England the figures were called Fantocini.f In 1716, Gottfried 
Prehauser, afterwards known under the permanent mask of Hans- 
wurst (Jack Pudding), played for some time at Vienna. The 
Italian Contini, too, performed comedy and ballet with marionettes 
in a large booth on the New Market-Place in the same capital, 
and the Marionette-Theatre of the Countess von Stockhammer is 
mentioned as recently as 1798. The doll-company at Esterhaz 
was under the direction of L. von Pauersbach. This gentleman 
was Court-Secretary to the Imperial Landrecht { of Lower 
Austria in Vienna, and passionately fond of mechanical inventions. 
The dolls’-theatre at which he had worked for twenty years was 
purchased of him by Prince Nicholas for a high sum, on condition 
that he should manage it for a year andaday. In 1778, Pauers- 
bach married Marie Anna Tauber, who was a member of Prince 
Esterhazy’s operatic company, and, through the mediation of the 
Emperor Joseph, appeared in Vienna, where she did not please. 
After his marriage Pauersbach and his wife went toSt. Petersburgh. 
Pauersbach and Bader, the Prince’s librarian, wrote the pieces for 
the marionettes and read the parts at the performances. ‘The, 
actors, also, engaged by the Prince, had to bind themselves to 
take part in the marionette performances. After 1770, Haydn 
himself had a small theatre, which he opened during the Carnival 
with his musicians, and which, at the Prince’s wish, he brought 
to Eisenstadt that the Princess might witness the performances. 

On the present occasion, the programme presented to the 
Empress comprised the marionette opera, Philemon und Baucis, 
with a prelude: Der Gétterrath, oder: Jupiter's Reise auf’ die 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. : 

+ This holds good of Italy only. In England the term “ Fantocini ” is 
applied not to the figures but to the entire entertainment.—TRANsLAToR. 

{ One of the law courts. 
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Erde. Philemon und Baucis was written as a drama by C. 
Gottlieb Pfetfel, in 1753; Berner, already mentioned, performed 
it with his company of children in 1765 at Saverne and Strassburg. 
The same subject was used for a festival opera by Gluck, in 
1769, under the title of Baucie Filemone. In modern times M. 
Gounod wrote, immediately after his aust, the opera of Philémon 
et Baucis. Described as an ‘entirely new ballet,” Philemon und 
Baucis, oder; Die belohnte Tugend, was given at Brunswick, on 
the 13th March, 1772, simultaneously with the first performance 
of Lessing’s Emilea Galoiti. The plot is well-known: clothed 
as pilgrims Jupiter and Mercury visit the earth, and, touched by 
the hospitality of the old Phrygian couple, promise to restore 
them to youth. Moved by gratitude the pair beg that they may 
dedicate their hut as a temple to Jupiter and devote themselves, 
as priest and priestess, to perform service there in his honour. 
Of Haydn's music to this plot, all that has been preserved is the 
pretty little Overture in D minor (mentioned also as a Symphony), 
and a canzonet : ‘‘ Ein Tag, der Allen Freude bringt.” 

Immediately the curtain went up the spectators were surprised 
by the representation of Olympus and the assembled Gods, but 
their astonishment was excited still more by what followed. ‘The 
beauty and completeness of the scenery, the admirable machinery, 
and the correct movements of the richly dressed dolls evoked 
loud applause, which reached its culminating point at the 
conclusion of the opera when the allegorical show was changed 
into a tribute of homage to the Empress and the reigning house. 
Maria Theresa, deeply astounded, repeatedly expressed to the 
Prince her satisfaction and stimulated by her own example the 
applause of her retinue. The impression produced by the per- 
formance was so lasting that, some years later, she sent for 
every one concerned, the operatic company, the band, and all the 
machinery, to Schonbrunn, where she had an Italian opera and 
a marionette-opera performed. We all know her saying: “ If 
I want to hear a good opera, I go to Esterhaz.” 

After the performance the sovereign, attended by her retinue, 
proceeded to the lower room to supper, and, at the conclusion of 
the repast, went to a spot beyond the Park, to see some fireworks 
by Rabel. ‘The way to the stand lay through a double row of 
coloured lanterns. ‘Lhe Empress herself applied the match to the 
fireworks ; their arrangement, quantity, and splendour, excited 
general astonishment. ‘The Prince then conducted the Imperial 
Court to another spot, festively decorated and magically illum- 
inated, in the vicinity of the Park. Especial interest was here 
excited by paintings, liglited in amanner previously unknown by 
Van Dyke. The whole plain, accommodating more thaa eight 
thousand spectators, seemed studded with variegated lamps, 
forming all sorts of figures. A festive procession of about 
a thousand rusties, of both sexes, waving their banners aloft, now 
appeared, decked out with flowers and ribbons, and executed some 
impetuous national dances to the strains of their national music. 
In their joy at seeing their beloved sovereign among them, they 
filled the air with shouts of : “Long live Maria Theresa! Hurrah 
for our Queen!” while the members of the Imperial retinue 
mingled with them and took part in their dances. It was with 
diiliculty that the Empress could withdraw from the general 
rejoicings which were kept up for a considerable time longer. 

On the third morning, after rewarding with presents all the 
agents and servants in the Prince’s employ, the Empress left the 
chateau at something after nine. The Prince accompanied her 
as far as Oedenburg, which the Imperial party reached by half- 
past ten. That Royal free city, which had not seen its sovereign 
within its walls for nearly a century, had decked itself in festive 
garb. Outside the walls, along the high road, were erected 
triumphal arches, and, near the Potschy, or Hungarian Gate, an 
inspection was held of part of the Carabineer regiment, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Field-Marshal Count von Kinsky. At 
the Gate the illustrious lady was received by a brilliant crowd of 
generals and staff-officers, as well as by the magistrates, headed by 
the burgomaster, Andreas Torkos, who handed his sovereign 
the key of the town entrusted to it in 1681 by the Emperor 
Leopold. Preceded on horseback by Carl Artner, the towu- 
captain, and Jacob Kamper, the procession advanced amid the 
cheers of the inbabitants, ranged in two lines, and the firing of the 
cannon placed all round on the city bastions, through the Georgen- 
gasse, which was decked with inscriptions, emblems, and garlands, 





to the Ursuline Convent. After hearing mass the Empress drove 
to the Esterhazy Palace. In the name of the magistrature, the 
daugher of Joseph Blasovsky, the town judge, handed her speci- 
mens, in delicate baskets, of the most beautiful fruit produced in 
those parts. ‘The members of the magistracy were then presented 
to Her Majesty, and permitted to kiss her hand. After dining 
at the Prince’s table Maria Theresa visited the Noble Con- 
victorium, thanked the magistrates for the way in which she had 
been received, and, at half-past three, set out upon her return to 
Schénbrunn, 

Even at the present day, after the visitor to the seat of the 
Prince Esterhazys has seen everything else in that remarkable 
place, the guide still shows him the honoured apartments “ of our 
Queen, Maria ‘Theresa.” 


—_o0— 


CARL WILHELM. 


As announced in last week’s Musical World, this composer, to 
whom Germany undoubtedly owes a heavy debt of gratitude, is 
no more, He died on the 25th August, at 2 p.m., in the Crown 
Hotel, Schmalkalden. We gather the following particulars 
concerning him from the Kélnische Zeitung. 

He was born on the 5th September, 1815, in the small Thur- 
ringian town just named, and, while yet very young, began 
taking music lessons from his father, who was an organist. After 
having continued his musical studies in Cassel and Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, he settled in 1840, as conductor of the Liedertafel, at 
Crefeld. It was here that, at a grand concert given to celebrate 
the silver wedding of the present Emperor Wilhelm and the 
Empress Augusta, he first had his setting of ‘ Die Wacht am 
Rhein” executed by one hundred singers. One member of the 
Licdertafel, fearful of the anger of Napoleon, then a victor in the 
Crimean war, entered a formal protest, asserting that such a 
manifestation of feeling was a dangerous piece of impertinence. 
On the 6th July of the same year, however, the Prince of Prussia 
(now Emperor) heard the vocal quartet of the Brothers Stein- 
haus in Elberfeld sing the song; sixteen years later it was destined to 
accompany tovictory his troops marching against the French. How, 
in the year 1870, after it had, so to speak, existed only in the narrow 
circle of vocal associations, it suddenly sprang up into life at the 
first braying of the war-trump; how it called the people to a 
general levy; and how, in every nook and corner of Germany, 
it preeeded * Like thunder, and like clash of swords, and like the 
noise of waves,” an enthusiastic nation in arms, are facts still 
green and fresh in our memory. In the year 1865, the composer, 
who had then been created a Royal Musical Director, was compelled 
by increasipg illness to leave Crefeld and return to his native 
place Schmalkalden. ‘There he spent his latter years in close 
retirement. ‘The new German Empire granted him, through the 
Imperial Chancellor, a yearly pension ; the Emperor conferred on 
him an order ; the Empress had a gold medal struck especially in 
his honour ; and the Vocal Associations of Germany endowed a 
Wilhelm-Foundation. He will always live in the memory of the 
German people. 


Minan.—Signor Petrella’s new opera, Giovanna di Napoli, does not 


seem destined to have a very long run at the Scala. As already 
stated in these columns, Signor Petrella was called on fourteen times 
during the first performance, but fourteen recalls are not much—in 
Italy, bien entendu—tor so popular a composer, with whom laurel 
wreaths and serenades are nearly as plentiful as blackberries, On the 
second night, the attendance of the public was very small, and, on the 
third, smaller still. Whe friends of Signor Petrella explain this by 
asserting that it is a great mistake to open the Scala in August and 
September, for the sake of catching strangers who may not come, as is 
the case this year. ‘They say the season ought not to begin before 
November, when the regular /abitués would have returned to the 
city and the theatre be full, They attack, also, the libretto of Signor 
Ghislanzoni. That gentleman’s admirers retort by saying that the 
libretto can be called his no longer, so altered and cut about has it been 
by bungling hands. Yor instance, an entirely new fourth act has been 
substituted by some poetical cobbler, or cobbling poet, of Naples. Sum 
total: Giovanna di Napoli cannot fairly be entitled a triumph, Signor 
Verdi’s Aida is to brought out in the course of the season with Signore 
Fricei, Singer, Signori Bolis, Randolfini, and Castelmary.—The next 
novelty, already in rehearsal, at the Teatro Dal Verme, will be Signor 
Sangiorgi’s Guiseppe Balsamo, 
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MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


(From a Correspondent.) 
September 3rd, 1873. 

La Fille de Madame Angot has taken so at Boulogne that, with 

the exception of Sunday, when Mignon was placed upon the stage, 
and Monday, made an extra night for the production of Les 
Huguenots = Cazabon as Raoul), I have really little to report 
—theatrically—except the fact of crowded houses, which houses 
thoroughly appreciate M. Lecocq’s opéra comique, and which, I 
must say, is better interpreted each time it is played. On three 
occasions last week, the manager had to refuse admission to the 
crowds who flocked to hear it; and, though the “ posters ” were 
printed announcing other pieces, had to come back to his old 
love, La Fille, at the last moment. ‘ De Madame Angot, Je suis 
la fille.” The Valse, the ‘* Conspirators’ Chorus,” &c., are being 
whistled, hummed, and otherwise murdered all over Boulogne. 

The concerts last week have been numerous. On Sunday, Mr. 

Dulcken took his benefit at the Etablissement. He was ably 
assisted by an artist well known, I believe, in London, Madame 
Conneau. She sang three times: first, an air by Mass¢, “ Flor 
d’Aliza ;” secondly, a mélodie, “* Au printemps ” (Gounod) ; and, 
lastly, some variations of Handel. Mdlle. Boulanger, whose 
very clever handling of the violin elicited much applause from 
both connoisseurs and the public, played two fantasias, one on 
Linda, the other on Jtigoletto. Mr. Dulcken played, as the first 
piece of the concert, Beethoven’s Ballet des Chevaliers (manuscrit 
inédit). It was composed by the great musician at Bona, in 1790, 
for the theatre there, and dedicated to the Count Waldstein. 
Otto Jahn had the score, and it was bought, after his death, by an 
amateur, who allowed Mr, Dulcken to transcribe it. He also 
played a funeral march by Chopin, a Saltarello by Heller, and 
“Le Long du Ruisseau.” 

On Saturday last the children’s supper, followed by a ball, took 
lace. It was a very amusing sight. Fancy 200 children dancing 
or an hour (some very juvenile ones held one another at arm’s 

length and hopped about ; might I say, they were little skippers, 
and, therefore, not mal apropos, at our sea-side home?) After 
that, cakes and no! not ale, but very frothy lemonade— 
more cakes—more dancing—more lemonade, &c. ‘The grand 
feature of the evening was the ‘‘ Giantesse de Boulogne,” 16 feet 
in height, a “ got up” figure which much amused some of the 
little ones and frightened others. ‘lhe third children’s ball and 
entertainment takes place to-night. Each child on entering 
receives a ticket entitling bim or her to receive a ** Volume 
Francais ou Anglais.” N.b.—Being very international, the English 
will receive French story books, the French will receive English. 
La Fille de Mdme. Angot still holds the boards against all 
comers, and is announced for ‘Thursday next. Saturday, Faust ; 
probably Les Huguenots for Sunday—with Trovére and Domino 
Noir in rehearsal. 

Grand fétes on Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, the band of the 
Guides, from Brussels, taking part in the same. S.C. 


Napies.—Dinorah has proved sucha hit at the Mercadante that 
there has been a day performance of it; a most unusual thing here. 

Genoa.—Signor Mariani’s sister has made the Municipality another 
present, It includes a number of letters written to the deceased 
conductor by some of the leading composers and literary men of the 
day, and the portrait of Herr R. Wagner, having beneath it the words 
‘* Evviva Mariani ” and the signature of the Composer of the Future, 
in that composer’s own hand. The Municipality have ordered the 
letters to be preserved in the Town Library, and the portrait to be 
placed in one of the rooms of the Palazzo Civico. 

Spa.—Before these lines appear in print, a grand musical festival on 
the German model will have been held here. It was to last three days, 
the 8th, 9th, and 10th inst. ‘The number of performers was to be 250, 
under the direction of MM. Daussoigne-Méhul, from Glasgow, Jules de 
Swert, formerly of Berlin, and L. Guillaume of this place. The 
following was to be the programme: First day—Die Ruinen von Athen, 
Beethoven; music to Antigone, Mendelssohn; a Cantata, Etienne 
Subre; the Seventh Symphony, Beethoven, and the Prelude to 
Lohengrin. R. Wagner. Second day—Symphony, “Im Walde,” J. 
Raff ; Violin Concerto, Beethoven (performed by M. Jehan Prume) ; 
Faust overture, R, Wagner, and the “Koman Carnival” and Hun- 
garian March,” Hector Berlioz. Third day—Overture to Ruy Blas, 
Mendelssohn ; “ Jubel Ouverture,” C. M. von Weber; and various solo 
Pleces, vocal and instrumental. 





MUSIC AT MELBOURNE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Miss Alice May still continues as the great attraction in English 
Opera. The Australasian of July 12th says :— 

“At the Prince of Wales Operahouse Miss Alice May is the reigning attrac- 
tion. She has appeared in Barbe-Bleue, The Bohemian Girl, The Grand 
Duchess, and Satanella.” 

And again :— 

“ The opera, Sutanella, has been performed for a week with very fair success. 
Miss Alice May has sustained the extremely arduous part of the demon page 
with ever increasing eredit to herself.” 

The Age criticises her performance as follows :— 

“Miss May took the part of Satanella with great éclat, and sang better than 
she has done any night this season. The great variety of styles the réle includes, 
and the numerous changes of dress involved, make the part an arduous one; 
but, despite this, Miss May was fully as successful in the last as in the first act 
and in all was excellent.” 

Punch, with his usual gallantry, calls her “Sweet Alice May, 
and the pompous Argus admits that she has all the requirements, 
viz—face, figure, voice, and dramatic power, suitable for the 
part. 

We understand that Miss May intends visiting America at 
the conclusion of the present season—which, by the way, seems 
likely to be a long one from present appearances—via New 
Zealand and California. Signor Hiscacianti, the well-known 
impresario in the United States, and who is now managing Mr. 
Lyster’s Italian Opera in Adelaide, assures her that she will have 
great success there. Miss Alice May is well supported by Mr. 
Beaumont, Mr. Farley, Mr. Rainford, Miss Georgia Hodson, and 
a large company, under the Jdton of Mr. G. B. Allen. 

The very large musical public of Melbourne are anxiously 
looking forward to the return of Madame Goddard from Sydney, 
where her success has been very great. The teachers here, whose 
opinions guide a large number of people, are very anxious that 
she should play some of her classical pieces—Beethoven’s Op. 106, 
and the like. 

The Philharmonic Society has just given Sullivan’s Prodigal 
Son with success as far as the performance was concerned, but to 
asmall attendance. 

Signor Giorza and Mr. Hill have been giving most successful 
organ recitals and concerts for three successive Saturdays at the 
‘Town Hall, at which Signorine Bosisio and Riboldi, Mrs. Cutter, 
and Signori Susini and Cecchi, assisted. Verily the town that 
can find 4,000 people for a concert, 3,000 for English Opera, 
3,000 for the theatre, where music is often a feature, besides 
audiences of two or three other halls, must be a musical town, 
and such is Melbourne. 

Benedict's Lily of Killarney is in rehearsal, and Miss Alice May 
will shortly make her first appearance in the réle of Kily. 

Melbourne, July ith, 1878, 


Lop1.— A new theatre, capable of accommodating upwards of 2,000 


persons, will be opened in December, ‘The chances are that it will not 
frequently be too crowded, as the whole town contains only 20,000 
inhabitants, all told. 

Antwerr.—The new opera, Ze Lot Va dit, has been most successfully 
produced here, under the personal direction of the composer, M. Léo 
Delibes. The King attended on the first night, and the composer had 
the honour of being presented to his Majesty. 

Brussets.—The Théatre de la Monnaie was to have been opened on 
the 1st inst,, but the event was postponed for a week or so by the new 
manager, M. Campo-Casso, who has in this respect imitated his pre- 
decessors. Punctuality does not appear to be held in particularly high 
esteem by the impresarii of La Monnaie-—There are grave appre- 
hensions that there will be no Concerts Populaires this season. M. 
Vieuxtemps does not seem inclined to act again as conductor, and M. 
Dupont is too much engaged with other things. 

Ems——Madame Mathilde Mallinger was staying here a short time 
since, She came to seek relief from a severe and obstinate catarrh. She 
left perfectly cured, and, accompanied by her husband, the Baron von 
Schimmelptennig, proceeded to the village of Eger on the Tegersee, for 
the purpore of studying, with Signor Schimon, from Florence, the cha- 
racters of the heroine in Gluck’s Jphigenia in Yauris, and of Mrs. Ford, 
in Nicolai’s Lustige Weiber von Windsor, those being the characters in 
which she is to make her re-appearance at the Royal Operahouse, 
Berlin. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sin Forrescur Potr.—Yes, like other gifted composers, Haydn 
could at times indulge in outbursts of admirable musical fooling. We 
may cite the « Ox Minuet” and the “ Candle Symphony.” 


R. G.—The subject is still involved in considerable mystery. Inter- 
nal evidence, however, seems to indicate forcibly that the composition 
is by another hand. Perhaps time may satisfactorily solve our doubts 
one way or the other. 

Quaver.—Michael Kelly was on terms of intimacy with Mozart and 
was one of the original artists in Le Nozze di Higaro. 


Inquiner.—The word Capelle (or Kapelle) means a small building 
(chapel) for private divine service, especially such a building as forms 
part of the palace or mansion of a prince or nobleman; 2. a number of 
musicians engaged by a prince or nobleman to perform the sacred music 
in such a Capelle; 3. any other important body of musicians, as the 
orchestra of a theatre, or even the band of a regiment. Hence the 
conductor is styled the Capellmeister, i.c., master of the chapel or band. 


Spenser Wuisk.—You refer to a series of concerts, with Prince 
George Galitzen as conductor, which were given at the Surrey Gardens 
in 1861. They were called “ ‘The Wednesday Concerts,” but the title 
was not a new one. 

PatinpRroME.—It is a style of writing against which every real lover of 
he drama has always set his face. ‘Thank goodness, it is at length 
dying out. As for the author in question, 

* Autour de lui voltigent ’équivoque, 
La louche énigme, et les mauvais bons mots, 
Les calembours, qui sont l’esprit des sots.” 





NOTICE. 
To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaL WORLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It ts requested that Advertisements 


may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1873. 


MHE apothegm that: Use is second Nature, may, I am 

inclined to think, be very safely allowed to pass with- 
ont discussion, though there are, I grant, many exceptions. 
Among them, by the way, I include the case of eels; for, 
(lespite the assertion advanced by the legendary peripatetic 
vendor of fish that eels are used to skinning, I contend : first, 
that they are not used to it, if by “used” we imply 
“accustomed,” seeing that they are never called upon to 
undergo the process more than once; and, secondly, that, 
even if they were in this sense used to it—which, I have 
just denied—they never were reconciled to it, and probably 
never will be ; a baked potato may, indeed, not writhe under 
the loss of its skin, but a live eel’s feelings on the subject 
ust be very different. 

With certain exceptions, then, the apothegm above 
quoted may be received as valid. What is true of use, how- 
ever, holds good of its opposite, and we may say with equal 
truth: ‘* Abuse is second Nature.” I do not by this allude 
to the undoubted partiality exhibited by the ladies of 
Lillingsgate for the lavish employment of strong lan- 
uuage; what I mean is that there is not an abuse, no 
matter how monstrous, that may not become second nature, 
like use. Itis this principle alone which explains the tough 
vitality of such abu ses as the sacrifices in honour of Brindha 
vana C’audra, alias, our old friend Juggernauth ; the immo- 
lation of human victims by the Druids; the staining their 
teeth black by the ladies of Japan; the wholesale slaughter 
cf female infants in China; the press-gang in England, in 
te times when George the Third was King; and the 
| ractice of over-loading ships, or sending crazy vessels out to 
cea, now that his grand-daughter Victoria sits on the throne. 





} 





There seems to be some analogy between abuses and 
buildings. To a man standing close against it, St. Peter's at 
Rome would not appear larger than a modern trumpery 
stuccoed suburban church, supposing the man to occupy the 
same relative position to the latter as to the former. That 
he may obtain a proper and just notion of the vast propor- 
tions, the stupendous size of St. Peter’s, he must remove 
to a distance, and then survey it. So with abuses; people 
near them have no notion how great, how immense they 
are. This accounts for our immediate progenitors wallow- 
ing so contentedly, to speak metaphorically, in the slush, 
filth, and garbage of Smithfield, and burying their deceased 
relatives and friends, if not actually under their own door 
steps, or in their own dust bins, at least opposite their shop 
windows, stowing them away under some of our busiest 
thoroughfares—say the Strand or Tottenham Court Road— 
as though they were so many main drains or gas pipes. 
At the present distance of time, we see the enormity of this, but 
we are still jammed up too closely against Leicester Square 
to know the extent of thatabuse. When that now degraded 
spot, when that disgrace to London shall be laid out as a 
pleasant garden, with flowers, and fountains, and gravel 
walks, and convenient seats, our Posterity will open its eyes 
very wide, and wonder why we should never have utilised 
so charming a site otherwise than as an asylum for an invalid 
statue, and a refuse for friendless oyster-shells, homeless 
kettles, and abandoned boots. 

Among the abuses of long standing against which a set 
was recently made, I may mention that of giving money to 
box-keepers at our theatres. A very short time since, a 
box-keeper looked as confidently for his fee as though he 
had been a member of the College of Physicians. Talk of 
black-mail, why all the Donalds, and Dugalds, and Sawnies 
who ever drove a Northumberland farmer’s flocks over the 
border, never surpassed for impudence and pertinacity the 
individuals who used to open the box doors, or usher a man 
to his stall. When any one demurred, the answer was: 
“We pay for our situations, and we must live.” With 
regard to the second assertion: “ We must live,” I always 
felt very much inclined to answer, as Talleyrand answered a 
creditor of his who ventured to make the same remark : 
“ Je n’en vois pas la nécessité.” 

Yes; the box-keepers paid for their situations. Just as 
old maimed soldiers, in return for past services, received from 
a grateful country permission to beg, box-keepers purchased 
from their managers, for a stipulated sum, the same privilege. 
A nice system, truly. Once admit the justice of it, and it 
may be almost indefinitely extended. If it is right for a 
manager to make the public pay him for keeping a particular 
class of officials, and compel the said public to furnish their 
wages as well, why not tax the band also, and send 
the conductor or leader round between the acts to levy 
contributions on the audience? Why were not the latter 
called upon to defray the cost of the stage-carpenters; to 
guarantee the salary of the property-man; to become 
security for the gas bill; and be under the obligation of 
seeing that a liberal sum was provided every Saturday for 
that serviceable though not showy band of adherents, the 
cleaners, whose duty it is to dust, sweep, and scour such 
portions of the theatre as require these operations? The 
reader may remark, in the language of Horatio: “ ’T'were 
to consider too curiously, to consider so.” In the words of 
Hamlet, I venture to answer: “ No, faith, not a jot!” The 
above suggestions are but the strictly logical consequence of 
the system of feeing box-keepers. Managers did not think 
of them; had they thought of them, I verily believe some of 
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their number would have carried them out, or, at any rate, 
have made the attempt. 

At length people began to murmur; presently their 
murmurs were changed into complaints, and some indignant 
individuals, smarting under box-official extortion, boiling 
over with indignation, and blessed with more energy than 
their fellow-martyrs, put into action the fearful threat of 
“writing to the 7'imes” and other papers. The Press, also, 
took the matter up, as did several well-known leading 
London managers, who, with a just appreciation of their 
own dignity as gentlemen, and of their duty to the public, 
set an example which not all their brethren have seen fit to 
follow. The upshot of the matter was that at most of the 
principal metropolitan theatres the obnoxious imposition 
was abolished. Notices to this effect were duly and pro- 
minently posted up on the walls of corridor and stair-case, 
lobby and crush-room. “Of course, no more fees were 
given,” observes, perhaps, some particularly innocent reader. 
To this guileless being I reply by asking whether the 
urgent appeals, to be seen in every menagerie, for visitors to 
refrain from thrusting their arms between the bars of the 
cages, prevent some idiots from affording the lion, the tiger, 
the rhinoceros, or the panther, a fine opportunity of doing 
them grievous bodily injury—whether the poles stuck in the 
ice, and bearing a board with the word “ dangerous” inscribed 
on it, deter a goodly phalanx of skaters and others from 
meandering about precisely on the very spot where their 
presence bids fair to afford employment for the Royal 
Humane Society’s drags, and where there is every chance 
of their meeting with a watery death? ‘Some men,” we 
know, on indisputable authority, “has plenty money, and no 
brains; while others has plenty brains, and no money.” 
The members of the former category seem intent on proving 
afresh the truth of the proverb as to the facility with which 
a certain class of persons part with their capital. Despite 
all that has been said and done, they will continue to thrust 
gratuities into not unwilling palms. ‘The consequence is 
that boxkeepers still look for such gratuities, even from 
those blessed with more brains, but not, perhaps, with 
“plenty money ;” and who are subjected not unfrequently 
to impoliteness or actual rudeness, because they are resolved 
on doing their best to carry out a highly desirable reform. 

Thus the snake is, at present, only scotched, not killed. The 
practice of giving fees to box-keepers, a practice which never 
entirely ceased, is reviving, and the significant way in which 
the theatrical janitor lingers about and eyes you after opening 
the box door, proves he does not expect you to pay any 
attention to the notices on the walls. Perhaps if those 
managers who are thoroughly in earnest on the subject were 
not only to request the public from giving fees, but to inti- 
mate in addition that, so far from doing a box-keeper a 
service by slipping a shilling into his hand, the donor was 
exposing the man to the risk of instant dismissal, we might 
stand some chance of doing away with a nuisance which, if 
not absolutely intolerable, is, at all events, most objectionable. 


Mons.—M. Denefve has resigned his post of Director of the School 
of Music, after having been attached to that institution for thirty-seven 
years. ‘l’o mark their appreciation of his long services, the Communal 
Council, while accepting his resignation, have conferred on him the 
litle of Honorary Director. 

Pestu.—There is to be a grand jubilee-celebration on the 31st 
October, the Abbate Franz Liszt’s birthday. All the arrangements are 
undertaken by the Hungarian Literary and Dramatic Club. By the 
way, the Abbate has been very busy composing lately. He has just 
completed his third oratorio: S¢ Stanislaus. Among other new works 
ot his is said to be A New Method of Pianoforte Playing. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Last year, Herr Scaria, the well-known basso of Dresden, was 
engaged to give some “ starring” performances at Prague. The 
day previous to his first appearance, when he was to sing in 
Der fliegende Holliinder, he occupied, in the Hall of Mirrors, 
as it is called, at the Arch-Duke John Hotel, Prague, a table 
near the entrance, and was busily engaged on a fine haunch 
of vension. He was not, however, so absorbed as to be unable 
to observe that the Hall Porter of the establishment kept walking 
up and down on the other side of the large glass door, and casting 
very anxious looks at him as he sat enjoying the venison. Herr 
Scaria fancied, perhaps, that the man was taking the measure of 
his head for a laurel crown to be flung on the stage the next night. 
Tf so, he was soon awakened from that pleasant dream of floral 
honours. Suddenly pushing open the door, the Porter entered, 
and came up to the artist. Bowing very low, he said: ‘I beg 
your pardon, Sir, but do you not think you had better select 
another table? ‘There is a fearful draught here, near the door.” 
—‘ O, I am not afraid,” replied Herr Scaria.—‘ Yes, but I am,” 
replied the Porter, encouraged by Herr Scaria’s affable manner. 
“T’ve been speculating a bit, you see. I’ve got in my pocket ten 
orchestral stalls for your first appearance to-morrow night. Sup- 
pose you were to be taken hoarse!” Herr Scarialooked in astonish- 
ment at the speaker. Such unselfish interest in his welfare 
touched him deeply, and—he selected at once another table. 


A wortuy Hungarian, who had paid a visit to the Pressburg 
Theatre, drew out a huge bottle from his pocket during one of 
the entr’actes. After taking a long pull at it himself, and being 
apparently much revived by the process, he kindly offered the 
bottle to a neighbour. ‘The latter thanked him, observing 
rather sarcastically that they were not in a refreshment-room. ‘‘ I 
don’t know,” replied the Hungarian, ‘‘so much about that. I see 
the ladies up there in the boxes eating ices and drinking lemonade. 
Why then should not I be allowed a sip at my bottle? It’s only 
a matter of taste after all.” 


Some time since, M. Offenbach was closeted with the manager 
of a leading Parisian theatre. A young composer, desirous of 
speaking with the manager, and fearing that, if kept long 
waiting, he should lose his train, sent ina card. ‘Che manager 
read, in a loud voice: ‘“ M. Litolff.” M. Offenbach immediately 


evaporated. 


THE computed cost of the Ninth Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, about to be published by Adam and Charles Black, 
Edinburgh, is £209,000. 


Tur following articles were recently sold by auction in Paris : 
A dozen and a half black bordered clouds in good condition; a 
bran new rainbow; an excellent snowstorm, consisting of flakes 
of fine paper; two others, ditto, inferior quality ; three bottles 
of lightning powder; a setting sun (very fine); a new moon: 
some highly effective thunder. There were, moreover, a sea of 
twelve big waves, the tenth wave being rather bigger than the 
rest and somewhat damaged; an elephant; a crocodile ; three 
dragons ; and seven phials of a mixture for producing apparitions 
and blue flames. 


A LOCAL paper informs its readers that a Vocal Funeral Associa- 
tion has been founded at Minden, in Germany. 


Tue regular money-taker being unavoidably absent was 
temporarily replaced at the Exhibition of the Bearded Lady, and 
other natural phenomena, by a pretty, bright-eyed, ingenuous 
girl of about fourteen.—t Haw—I suppose the—the—er—Bearded 
Lady is your mother,” observed a languid swell, as he paid his 
admission money. ‘ No, Sir,” said the extempore money-taker, 
naively, ‘‘ she’s my father.” 


ScHOOLMASTER ( pointing to letter).— Surely you know that letter 
—come; what is it.” Purit.—*Yes, I know it well enough, 
please, Sir—by sight. But I can’t tell you its name, please, Sir.” 


Municu.—Herr Meyer, the present Capellmeister at the Royal Opera, 
is far from affording universal satisfaction. He wants dash and spirit; 
the performance of Robert le Diable under his direction was, according 
to all accounts, a very slow affair. 
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THE YOUNG GIRL RESTORED.* 
(From “Another World.”) 

Formerly, as before observed, many were pronounced mad 
who were perfectly sane, but madness itself was scarcely ever 
recognized until, by violent actions or incoherent words, the 
patient had excited fear in others. Numbers afflicted with 
incipient madness might have been easily cured had its 
presence been detected ; but they were allowed to inflict great 
injury upon their neighbours. This they did the more effectu- 
ally as their madness was not even suspected until the symp- 
toms of the malady became too glaring to be disregarded. 

I will relate to you a case which presented some remarkable 
features. A little girl, about four years old, fell down some 
stone steps, and received a violent blow across the nose, which 
swelled enormously. She probably was otherwise injured, but 
the injury on the nose was the only one then observed. After 
some time the effects of the accident were to all appearance 
completely cured. 

As the girl grew in years, she gave signs of marvellous 
talent. But apparently unable to apply herself to any par- 
ticular pursuit, she became wearied of one thing after another, 
and continually thirsted for novelty, This incessant desire for 
change extended to everything—to friendship, love, dress, 
amusements; to the most serious and most trifling matters. 
She was happy and melancholy at intervals, and always in 
excess ; nay, in her fits of extreme despondency she would even 
meditate suicide. 

Though disliked by some for her wayward and capricious 
disposition, she was a great favourite with others. I should 
add that she was extremely beautiful, indeed lovely, very witty, 
highly gifted, and withal so fascinating that she never failed to 
charm every one at the first interview, the novelty of the ex- 
citement, and a natural desire to please giving impulse to her 
will. Although possessing so many gifts, she was very jealous 
and envious of others. She often offended against the laws, 
and but for her beauty and the powerful interest she excited, 
would have been subjected to severe punishment. 

Many were the offers of marriage which she accepted in 
succession, abandoning one suitor after the other without any 
adequate reason, or any feeling of compunction. At length she 
unexpectedly accepted a man of whom she had scarcely any 
previous knowledge. The marriage. made at her request in a 
headstrong fit of impatience, took place a few days after the 
proposal had been made. A child was born, but long before its 
birth she had become tired of her husband. The child she 
loved passionately at first, but soon became weary even of this 
object of her tenderest affection, and looked upon it with in- 
difference! All these events had taken place during the reign 
of my predecessor. Under my laws such a marriage would 
have been impossible. 

At the age of twenty-six a frightful accident happened to 
this lady—she fell into a vat of scalding liquor—a_ beverage 
prepared with honey. We have a very effective remedy for 
scalds, and, though severely burnt, she was eventually cured, 
but the fright had sadly shocked her nerves; a violent fever? 
seized the blood, she fell into a trance, her eyes were fixed and 
glassy, and she gave no signs of movement except by swallow- 
ing the little nourishment that was offered her in a liquid form. 

This trance lasted some days. On awakening, the patient 
asked, with the tone and manner of a child, how old she was. 
She was extremely calm, and a remarkable change had come 
over her. On the doctor’s asking why she inquired about her 
age, she replied that during her sleep she had been in what 
seemed a long, sad, and changeful dream! She then related 
some details of the injury she reecived when at four years old 
she fell down the stone steps. Those around her first thought 
that her mind was wandering, but this notion was soon dis- 
pelled. She spoke of incidents of her life extending over many 
years, as though they passed in a dream; one incident of this 
dream being that she had given birth to a child, and suffered 
acute pain. At one moment she saw herself in a family of 
strangers who were very kind, but she knew them not; then 
she saw her family in great grief. 

One of the impressions that this seeming sad dream made 
upon her was, that swarms of insects had followed and en- 
veloped her on all sides, stinging and causing her excruciating 


* Madness.—* A sleep of sorrow.” 
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suffering, which had extended over a series of years of more 4 
than lifelong duration. 

Sometimes, in moments of despondency, she saw the beautiful y 
form of an angel, radiant with light, who spoke to her in 
soothing tones, and entreated her to be patient, assuring her 4 
that her sufferings were ordained for a good end, and that by 
patience and the sweetness of her nature she would attain the 
power of casting from her the torments she endured, and that 
after doing much good during her mortal career, she would, @ 
when her time came to quit the world, be placed high amongst 
myriads of angels. She said that whenever urged by despair 
to relieve herself from her pains by a desperate course, this 
bright and beautiful angel would stand before her and pour 
words of consolation and hope into her ear. 

In relating the incidents of her supposed dream, her whole 
manner was so different from the former state of excitement, 
to which her friends had been accustomed, that all saw she 
was perfectly rational, although relating as a dream what had 
occurred during twenty-two years of her actual life. It seemed 
as though all the time that had elapsed since she was four 
years of age belonged, as it were, to another and differently 
constituted brain; and that she had now resumed the thread 
of her life from the time when she was four years old, the 
period of the first accident. 

When the husband and child were brought to her she knew 
them not, though she had some vague notion of having seen 
them in her dream. The husband prayed her to return to him. 
She said she was not his wife, and could not accept him as a 
husband; that she felt no love for the child, and could not even 
like it as a playmate. She recollected her parents when they 
were twenty-two years of age, and could not understand how 
they could be so much changed. 

In all her occupations and amusements she acted as a young 
child, but she gradually increased in understanding, and in six- 
teen years after her recovery she became a most accomplished 
person, without, however, possessing the varied talent of former 
times. She lived seventy-two years after the trance (in all 
ninety-cight years), now a short life with us; but never, till 
the day of her death, could she understand that she had lived 
during the twenty-two years which filled up the space between 
the first and second accidents. Strange to say, during that 
interval, no one had suspected that her brain was affected. 
Nearly the whole period had elapsed before the commencement 
of my rule, or the evil would have been detected and remedied, 
not by confining the patient and driving her into madness, but 
by gentle means. 

‘Lhe medical officers had no doubt of her complete re-estab- 
lishment; besides, shortly after her return to calmness they 
applied the tests recently discovered, and the result furnished 
conclusive evidence that the malady had been eradicated. On 
an examination after death there was, indeed, an entire absence 
of certain microscopic animaleula, the effects of whose continued 
presence in excess in one or more portions of the brain, lead to 
monomania. The substance of the brain was poor and watery, 
and it seemed as though at other times there had even been 
more brain than was then found; the lining of the brain was 
coated with a substance in outward appearance not unlike the 
fur which sometimes accumulates on the tongue in a fever. 
The doctors having reason to believe that this fur was composed 
of animalcula, which, in all probability, had been destroyed at 
the period of the second accident, either by the shock or the 
fumes of the boiling liquid, were inclined to attribute to this 
circumstance the recovery of those parts of the brain which 
remained, as it were, slumbering since the first accident. 
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Wiespaden.—A fair viclivist, Mdlle Fanny Schén, from Vienna, 
and Herr Wilhelmj have been giving some successful concerts. 

Fiorence.—If rumour may be trusted, Aida will be produced next 
spring at the Pergola, with Signore Stolz, Waldmann, Signori Capponi, 
Collini, and Maini, in the principal parts. 

Bancrtona.—The Correo de Tcatros denies the report that the Liceo 
will remain shut this season, It says that the principal singers are 
already engaged, and that the proprietors have renewed the stage and 
machinery. 

Vienna.—In honour of the fiftieth anniversary of the entrance into 
priest’s orders of the Prince Archbishop Cardinal Rauscher, there was 
a special musical service in the Cathedral of St Stephen. It included 
a new Festival Mass in B flat; Graduale: Ecce Sacerdos; Offertorium: 
Jubilate Deo, and a new “Te Deum ” in B flat, by Gottfried Preyer, 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Matvern.—We read in the Advertiser that — 

“Qn Monday evening (September 1), Mr. W. Haynes provided a 
recherché musical treat in the College Hall. The artists were Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, and Malle. Jose Sherrington, sopranos ; Madame 
Poole, contralto; Mr. R. Hilton, bass; with Chevalier Lemmens and 
Signor Randegger as conductors. A scena from the new cantata, Fridolin, 
by Randegger, was given. Mons. Cornelius played a violin solo. Madame 
Sherrington was in excellent voice, and delighted the audience with her 
highly artistic and finished singing. Madame Poole won golden opinions 
by singing with effect and clearly enunciating the words of the pieces 
she performed ; and the performances of Chevalier Lemmens on the 
mustel organ were much admired. There was a large and fashionable 
attendance, and the whole passed off successfully.” 

Inevanp.—A series of concerts have lately been given at Youghal, 
Kanturk, and Fermoy, by Mrs. Adolph Fitzpatrick, a most accomplished 
soprano vocalist, assisted by Mr. John Fleming (tenor), Mr. Edward 
(’Mahoney (bass), and Miss Charlotte Crampton (pianist). Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick sang, to the evident delight of crowded audiences, 
the Irish melody, ‘The Harp that once through ‘l'ara’s Halls,” 
and the romance of A Summer’s Eve,” as well as the soprano part 
of the trios from Verdi’s Attila (“Te sol quest anima”) and John 
Barnett’s Mountain Sylph (‘‘ This magic wove scarf”), with Messrs, J. 
Fleming and E, O'Mahoney. The last trio was a special favourite at 
each concert. Mr. Fleming gave Ascher’s popular “ Alice, where art 
thou?” and was most rapturously encored; he also gave his own song, 
“Stars of the Summer night,” with effect. Mr, O’Mahoney, in the 
song of “ The man of war,” displayed his voice to advantage, as well as 
in the concerted pieces, and in a duet, by Signor Campana, with Mrs, 
A, Fitzpatrick; both were rapturously applauded. Miss Charlotte 
Crampton, in Thalberg’s arrangement of the airs from Don Pasquale, 
and a “Galop de Concert ” by Herr Rubinstein, displayed talent of no 
mean order, The inhabitants of each town were much gratified by the 
musical treat afforded them by Mrs. Adolph Fitzpatrick. 

0 
J. S. BACH’S PASSION OF ST. MATTHEW. 
(Continued from page 567.) 


Allusion has been made to the recitative, “‘O grief,” which is 
succeeded by the aria, “* With Jesus I will watch and pray,” for 
tenor, with chorus. In this and all the accompanied recitatives 
there is not the freedom for the singer which mark those of 
Mozart and Beethoven, and some—such as ‘“ Deeper and deeper,” 
in Jephthah—of Handel. Bach’s are rhythmical declamations 
exacting the highest dramatic powers of the vocalist, but denying 
to him the liberties that mostly belong to recitative singing. 
The solo phrases constitute the interludes to the choral, which is 
here given with the verse beginning ‘ O Saviour, why must all 
this ill.” Its melody is slightly varied, so as to make the more 
gentle its expression of the touching sentiment, and such varia- 
tion may indeed be called embellishment. ‘The resolve set forth 
in the aria, to excelin devotion the three chosen apostles, and to 
watch ever with Jesus, is beautifully relieved against the phrases 
for chorus, ‘* And so our sins will fall asleep,” the rocking motion 
of which has a soothing, lulling effect, that realizes the sweetly 
calming influence of prayer. The wondrous harmonies of the 
recitatives, the double counterpoint to the first phrase of the 
aria, and the chromatic progressions in the phrase that ensues, 
must be studied to be understood, and heard to be admired. 

The most picturesque piece, perhaps, in all the oratorio is that 
which ensues on the capture, ‘“‘ My Saviour Jesus.” It begins 
with a duet for soprano and contralto, in which the counterpoint 
of soft instruments, without basses, is intricately interwoven 
with the plaintive vocal phrases. These are from time to time 
interrupted by the exclamations of the chorus, ‘ Leave Him, 
bind Him not,” with the accompaniment of basses, organ, and 
all the force of the opposite orchestra, The movement ends with 
a half close preparatory to the fiery outburst of the succeeding 
allegro, for double chorus, which, opening in a different key 
from the commencement of the piece, concludes in that of the 
beginning; and so its termination rounds the whole into just 
completeness, after a course of seemingly wildest freedom. 
Amazement that all nature was not convulsed, that the eternal 
Jaws were not suspended, that the end of all things evened not 
upon the impious insult to the Son of Man, is expressed better 
in the music than in the words beginning ‘* Have lightnings and 
thunders.” Its indescribable power of excitement might exhaust 











itself were its character unvaried; but at the words, “‘ Now 


open, O bottomless pit,” after a pause of silence, a newly intro- 
duced idea proclaims the indignance of the Christian world at 
that enormous deed of which the obloquy of all time is the 
retribution. 

The portion of the Oratorio designed to succeed the sermon, 
the second part according to the usage of concert performance, 
opens with a solofor contralto, with chorus, ‘‘ Alas! now is my 
Saviour gone.” Herein Zion, or the Church, mourns over the 
lost Jesus, and the Faithful, half enquiringly of its cause, half 
consolingly for its pain, muse on her deep affliction. It has the 
form of a dialogue between the solo voice and the chorus, and the 
distinct character of the two is always obvious, the latter having 
the air of solace to the keener anguish of the other. ‘The pathetic 
effect of the piece is heightened by its fragmentary termination, 

Thus prepared, we have now the scene before Caiaphas, At 
the words, ‘‘ And Jesus held His peace,” is inserted the recita- 
tive, “* To witness false,” for tenor, as a commentary on the 
situation. 

‘Have mercy upon me, O Lord,” is the aria for contralto, 
with accompaniment for violin obbligato, which is more generally 
known than any other separate piece. It occurs after Peter's 
threefold denial, when his bitter weeping tells the torture of his 
self-conviction. ‘The deep, deep grief of a tormented conscience 
finds here an utterance which fulfils the purport, and far trans- 
cends the expression of the words. One might suppose the 
power of the artist to have been concentrated upon this one 
incident, so infinite is its beauty; one might suppose Bach to 
have regarded the situation it illustrates as more significant than 
others of man’s relation to Deity in his sense of sin and need for 
mercy, and as requiring, therefore, peculiar prominence in the 
total impression the Oratorio should convey. If this was his 
aim, itis all accomplished. ‘The penitential feeling embodied in 
the song is that which will longest linger in a remembrance of 
the work. ‘The soft tone of the contralto voice, and the keen- 
ness of that of the violin, are accessories to the effect which the 
master well knew how to handle; but these judicious means are 
little to be considered in comparison with the musical idea of 
which they are the adjuncts. 

The soprano recitative, ‘‘ To us He hath done all things,” 
constitutes the reflection upon Pilate’s inquiry, ‘* What evil hath 
he done?” It recapitulates the mercies by which Jesus testified 
His divinity, and with the exquisite art elsewhere manifested in 
giving similar pointedness to meaning that would else be Jost, 
the change of key upon the words, ‘ Besides this, Jesus naught 
hath done,” marks the purport with beautiful significance. 

When Jesus is delivered over to be crucified, the narrative is 
suspended for the contralto recitative, ‘‘ All gracious God.” 
The remarkable modulation from the key of F sharp minor into 
G minor that distinguishes the appeal for pity from the descrip- 
tion of the taunting and scourging of the condemned Saviour, is 
another of those traits, which, as in the preceding song, test the 
artist and the special power of his art. Neither painting nor 
poetry has anything analagous to this beautiful resource in 
music, the power of showing an entire revulsion of feeling by 
an unexpected change of key. 

The contralto recitative, ‘Ah! Golgotha,” and aria with 
chorus, ‘*See the Saviour’s outstretched arm,” occur after the 
account of the crucifixion. Zion points to the arm extended on 
the cross as the haven of rest for the Faithful, in a sweetly 
persuasive melody. ‘he more than once repeated phrase on the 
words, ** See” and ** Rest” is one of charming tenderness, and 
the accompaniment, for low oboes and organ only, shares with 
the voice-part the interest of the whole. Once more, the 
interrogatives of the chorus here break the gencral stillness, and 
influence as much the material effect—for with them the full 
orchestra is introduced—as they bring out the expressive power 
of the music. 

The recitative, **”I'was in the cool of eveutide,” for bass, is 
inserted in the Gospel narrative, where Pilate grants the body of 
Jesus to the request of Joseph of Arimathea. ‘The purpose of 


the artist was gradually to calm his hearers from the excitement 
to which they had been wrought, and by means of a succession of 
soothing pieces, to dismiss them in hopeful, happy tranquility. 
‘Lending to this result is the effect of the choral, ** If 1 should e’er 
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forsake Thee,” which is strengthened by that of the present song, 
and quite confirmed by the final chorus. Allusion to the chief 
events in Scripture history that have befallen at the close of day 
gives scope for further colouring ; but the variety disturbs not 
the softness of the hues. 

The narrative closes with the sealing of the sepulchre, sequent 
upon which is the concluding piece, the recitative, ‘‘ Now doth 
the Lord,” and double chorus, ‘In tears of grief.” The first 
movement is a series of passages, for each of the solo voices suc- 
cessively, divided by short phrases, for the chorus, the former 
reflecting on the termination of the Saviour’s earthly troubles, 
which were the price of peace to man, and the latter breathing a 
sweet farewell to Him whose body is departed, but whose spirit, 
rests with us for ever. ‘The purpose of bringing the oratorio by 
gentle degrees to so tranquil a close that the hearers may depart 
from its performance in a condition of perfect peace, is beauti- 
fully completed in the final movement. Death is imaged as 
sleep, and the tomb is the couch of rest, and the music is a lul- 
laby invoking softest slumbers. It is a stream of melody of the 
most refined character and exalted beauty. One phrase of touch- 
ing sweetness is set to the words, ‘‘ Ruhet sanfte, sanfte ruh’t” 
(Rest Thou gently, gently rest) ; and it derives special tenderness 
from the commencement of the first syllable upon an unaccented 
quaver, and its continuance with the effect of syncopation upon the 
next accent. Thischaracter of soft persuasion is lost in the English 
version, by the assignment of aseparate syllable to each of the notes ; 
indeed, the line, ‘Eternal peace be henceforth Thine,” as 
addressed to the Saviour in the sleep of death, is perhaps anoma- 
lous, and as little represents the sense as the accents of the 
original. If the object of the proposer of the work was to 
impress the lesson that, however severe our ordeals, the Christian 
principle brings “ peace on earth to men of good will,” it could 
not have been summed up in language more penetrating. 

If ever artist poured out his whole heart in his work, that cer- 
tainly did Bach in the oratorio of the Passion. The man himself 
speaks and lives in every phrase of it, for such truthfulness, such 
fervour could not characterize any subjective treatment. 
Immensely much has to be accomplished before English audiences 
can do that justice to his wondrous composition which is only to 
be reached through familiarity with its beauties. 

April, 1870. G. A, MACFARREN. 


Botogna.—The novelties here this autumn in the way of opera 
will be Jl Mercante di Venezia, by Signor Pinzuti, and J Gott, by Signor 
Gobatti. 

‘Turiy.—In consequence of Signor Verdi's having declined to compose 
the hymn to be sung at the inauguration of the Cavour Monument, the 
Municipality have offered a prize, open to any one, for the best setting. 
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Ah me! I think I'll ne'er forget 
The pleasure I have had, 

Just now when playing that duet, 
Its memory makes me glad. 

How softly yearning was the strain, 
So low, and yet so clear, 

It ne'er can leave my heart again,! 
Tis ringing in mine ear, 

It made my thoughts soar far above 
To unseen realms of bliss— 

Ifever violin made love, 
That violin was his. 
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I. 

Why did not I to him respond ? 
For it was not alone, 

That Music said he felt Love's bond ; 
*T was in his voice’s tone. 

Ah! why could not my harpsichord 
Admit his fond address? 

Too well it knew how he adored, 
For plain he did confess. 

Ah well! if only he will try 
Once more that sweet duet— 

I would not let the chance slip by, 
If I might answer yet. 


See ee ew ee eS 
GrBWrsru 


Ernest Hovuauton. 
* Copyright reserved. 
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HE LORD OF BURLEIGH AND FRIDOLIN. 
(From “ The Times.” 
Birmingham, Sept. 5th, 1878. 

We promised to refer again to the new cantatas, written expressly for 
the late highly prosperous meeting. This can only be done in general 
terms, as in the case of Mr. Sullivan’s oratorio. ‘The book of each 
cantata is founded upon a more or less familiar legend. That of Signor 
Schira is based upon the Lord of Burleigh, one of the Laureate’s best 
known poems. The story of the Baron who wishes to be loved for his 
own sake, and not for his riches or estate, who, in disguise of a painter, 
wooes and wins a village belle, and, after the pastoral wedding, brings 
her home to his castle, where, throwing off his disguise, he is welcomed 
by his retainers, to the astonishment of his lowly bride, need not be 
recounted. Nor is it requisite to call attention to the melancholy 
incident of Marian’s early death, which throws a gloom over the whole, 
though giving the composer an excellent opportunity for effective 
climax, of which he has happily availed himself, something afier the 
manner of one of Sir Julius Benedict’s most memorable cantatas, in 
which St. Cecilia, like poor Marian, is borne up to heaven on angels’ 
wings. Mr, Desmond L. Ryan, in preparing the libretto for Signor 
Schira, has adopted the story nearly as itstands in Tennyson, without, 
however, availing himself of a single line of the poet’s, save the motto 
which heads the title-page of the printed edition of the new work— 

“ He is but a landscape painter, 
And a village maiden she.” 

Thus he has shown commendable judgment, and, further, merits praise 
for the way in which he has used the materials at hand s0 as to make 
them assume a really dramatic shape, and secure for the musical treat- 
ment the advantages of contrast and variety. He has with that object 
invented two new personages—Constance, an early companion of 
Marian’s, and Trueman, steward to the Baron, who goes forth in search 
of his lost master; and these complete the quartet of solo verses so 
indispensable to concerted music, without which a cantata of such length 
as the Lord of Burleigh would be wanting ina very essential element of 
effect. The solo quartet is represented by Marian (soprano), Constance 
(contralto), Cecil, the supposed painter (tenor), and T’rueman (baritone). 
In conclusion, Mr, Ryan’s verses are free from rodomontade and mawkish 
sentiment, terse, fluent, and rhythmical in the songs and duets, of which 
there are, as might be expected, not a few. 

Signor Schira has found music for this story in almost every sense 
tuneful and appropriate. Italian by birth, he is also Italian by predi- 
lection; and his cantata everywhere breathes the spirit of the sunny 
country to which we owe a Cimarosa, a Paesiello, a Rossini, a Bellini, 
a Donizetti, and a Verdi. He has not fallen into the mistake of 
endeavouring to counterfeit the old English melody, notwithstanding 
that he had an English “pastoral” to set to music. He has not gone 
contrary to his innate feelings, but has illustrated the story, as he could 
easiest appreciate it, after his own fashion, and from his own unaided 
resources ; so that he presents us with a work as pleasing and satis- 
factory as it is simple. A musician of ripe experience, who can handle 
instruments and voices with equal facility and effect, Signor Schira, 
nevertheless, disdains seeking after elaborate combinations and contri- 
vances where they would be manifestly out of place, adhering with 
scrupulous fidelity to the character of the situations and sentiments set 
forth in the text. Hence the cordial reception of his new work, the 
success of which was never for ove instant doubtful, Objection might 
be taken to certain pieces in which the orchestral accompaniments 
almost drown the voices, owing to the superabundant employment of 
big drum eymbals, and other loud instruments, which, unless resolutely 
toned down by the conductor, persist in making themselves conspicuous 
over everything else. But here Signor Schira was possibly led into 
error by the festive character of certain portions of the cantata, and by 
ignorance of the vast body of singers and players it would be his 
business to control when once in the Birmingham orchestra, where, 
we believe, he never was before. A few strokes of the pen, 
however, may easily remedy this defect, and there will be little 
more to find fault with in the Lord of Burleigh, which contains 
much that, once heard, only engenders a wish to hear again. If Signor 
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Schira only consents to modify and somehow “thin” his orchestration 
the new cantata will be a welcome addition to the repertory of all our 
English choral societies; and the composer of Nicolo dei Lappi, Mina 
&e., is hardly the man to be deaf to well-intended counsel, 

If the Lord of Burleigh has never previously been treated in the form 
of a cantata, as much cannot be said cf /ridolin, which Signor Ran- 
degger selected for his contribution to the Birmingham Festival. Very 
many years ago, it was made the subject of an opera by Mr, Frank 
Romer, and, long afterwards, of a cantata, written by Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson, and set to music by the late Mr. Frank Mori, for the meeting 
of the Three Choirs at Worcester in 1851. ‘The romantic ballad of 
Fridolin, or Der Gang nach dem Eisenhammer, is as widely known as 
any of the poetical works of Schiller. Madame Erminia Rudersdorff, 
the eminent dramatic vocalist, who prepared the libretto, as Mr, Pal- 
grave Simpson did in 1851, closely follows the story according to 
Schiller, and has accomplished her task with great skill, both in the 
arrangement of the materials and the composition of the verse—the 
Jast feat remarkable for one not a native born Englishwoman, It is 
scarcely necessary to narrate in detail a legend which the great German 
poet has rendered more or less familiar to all the civilized world, 
Every one must remember how a certain beautiful Countess has two 
pages, Fridolin and Hubert, the one innocently attached to her as his 
beloved mistress, the other attached to her with less unselfish motives ; 
how Hubert, furious at the seeming preference given to Fridolin, by 
artful insinuations, endeavours to arouse the jealousy of the hus- 
band of the Countess; how the Count, to avenge his imaginary 
dishonour, orders Fridolin to proceed to the forge and inquire of 
the workmen, “Are your lord’s commands fulfilled ?”—having 
secretly ordered that whoever might ask this question should be imme- 
diately cast into the furnace; how Fridolin, at the instigation of the 
Countess, suspicious of something wrong, stops on the way and prays for 
his mistress at a roadside chapel ; how Hubert, anxious to know the result 
of his machinations, hurries off to the forge, unconsciously asks the 
question designed for Fridolin, and is himself thrown into the furnace 
by the workmen, deaf to his protestations; and how this unexpected 
catastrophe brings about a mutual explanation between the Count and 
Countess, which leads to renewed confidence and happiness, These are 
the materials which Madame Rudersdorff has combined so skilfully, and 
which Signor Randegger has wedded to music full of melody, ingenious 
contrivance, unflagging spirit, and characteristic colouring, An Italian, 
like Signor Schira, Signor Randegger has, not the less, frequent leanings 
towards the German tone of musical thought. He more especially 
inclines to Mendelssohn, a remarkable instance of which appears in the 
very striking and cleverly-written chorus, “ Gift of demons, raging fire,” 
when the smiths, drinking and working at the anvils, drag Hubert, who 
has delivered the fatal message, towards the furnace in which he is 
destined to expiate his sins by undergoing the fate he had planned for 
his rival. In this we are inevitably reminded of the grand chorus, 
“Come with torches,” from the Walpurgis Night, and occasionally of the 
finale to Loreley, by the same composer. Weber, too, now and then 
peeps in—as, for example, in the vigorous and inspiriting song of the 
Huntsmen—“ Hark! the horn awakes the morn” (in D major), which, 
as well as a tuneful and delicate chorus of handmaidens, introducing 
an air for the Countess, was unanimously encored at the perform- 
ance, On the other hand, in a charming little chorus, ‘Sancta 
Maria,” Signor Randegger shows that he has not wholly for- 
gotten his famous countryman, Rossini; while in a short duettino 
between the Countess and Fridolin, “ Above yon sun,” which musicians’ 
would technically describe as a “cannon on the octave,” he affords 
convincing proof of having studied the works of the great contrapuntal 
writers with the happiest result. Nothing could be clearer or better. 
Without going into further details, we may sum up by saying that 
Fridolin is a work which must add to the fame of its composer, who 
has already productd so many excellent things. It is, from end to 
end, instinct with vigorous life, and reveals sufficient dramatic skill 
to warrant a belief that the lyric drama may be, afterall, its author's 
most congenial element, and encouraging a hope that we shall one 
day have an opera of larger proportions from his pen, Signor Ran- 





degger is a thorough master of the orchestra; and if here and there 
his accompaniments are a little over-elaborated, it is never without 
design and never without a certain effect, the intention of which 
unfolds itself more and more clearly. Signor Randegger writes for 
the voices like a well-practised master. His vocal harmony is invariably 
clear, and not unfrequently rich and sonorous. No more at present 
need be added. Enough has been advanced to prove that, in our 
opinion, the cantata of Fridolin is both a credit to its composer and to 
the great Festival for which he was commissioned to write it. Signor 
Randegger, like Mr. Sullivan, was happy not only in the splendid 
chorus and orchestra placed at his disposal, but in the quartet of solo 
singers—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington (the Countess), Mr. W. 
Cummings (Fridolin), Signor Foli (Hubert), and Mr, Santley (the 
Count)—whose zealous endeavours had not a little to do with the 
enthusiastic reception with which the new work was honoured by the 
most crowded audience ever, on any such occasion, assembled in the 
Birmingham Town Hall. 

—0 —__ 

WAIFS. 

Miss Purdy, the accomplished contralto, is to make her first appear- 
ance before a Manchester audience on Monday, at the ‘‘ Gentlemen’s 
Concerts.” 

Miss Ada Lester, the youthful pianist, has been playing with con- 
siderable success during the past week at M. Rivitre’s concerts, Mr. 
Willie Pape’s arrangement of the popular Irish air, “ Believe me if all 
those endearing young charms,” and Thalberg’s “ Home, sweet home,” 
both of which have obtained for the fair artist warm applause and well- 
deserved recalls, 

Signor Arditi has returned from his visit to Italy, passing en route 
through his native town (Crescentino, in Piedmont), where he was 
received by the “authorities,” en grand seigneur. Signor Arditi leaves 
for St. Petersburgh on Monday, viz Ostend, where he will remain a 
week to recruit himself for his arduous campaign in the Muscovite 


capital. 

Mr. Wilford Morgan left Liverpool for the United States on Tuesday, 
by the Cunard Steam Ship, Abyssinia, to fulfila six months’ engage- 
ment, as principal tenor, with the “ Kellogg English Opera troupe.” 

Signor Foli left London, on Tuesday, for Moscow, to fulfil his 
engagement in the Muscovite city, at the Imperial Opera House. 

Mr. Frederic Penna, the accomplished barytone, has returned from 
Antwerp, where he has been assisting at the fétes, which are annually 
given in that city. The several choral societies of Belgium, Mr. Penna 
informs us, acquitted themselves admirably, especially the Malines 
Choir, who obtained the ‘‘premier priz,” although they were “hard 
pressed” by the Ghent and the Brussels Cecile Choir. 

M, Emile Guimet’s “ Le feu de ciel,” which the composer entitles an 
Oriental Symphony, was given at M. Riviére’s Promenade Concert on 
Monday evening. The recitatives were delivered by Mrs. Stirling, and 
the vocalists were MM. Foli, Gustave Garcia, Federici, Pearson, and 
George Perren. On the same evening Miss Terdse Liebé played a violin 
solo on airs from Masaniello with so much effect that the young virtuoso 
was compelled to repeat it; Madame Sinico sang “Ah fors é lui” (Traviata), 
and was deservedly encored; and Herr Joseph Gung’l conducted two 
of his new dance pieces. 

Enauisu Orera.—A vigorous and earnest effort to establish English 
Opera as a permanent national institution is now being made by Mr. 
Carl Rosa, who has the advantage of the experienced assistance of his 
wife, Madame Parepa-Rosa; and the success that has attended the 
inaugural week, at Manchester, of what is intended to bea long cam- 
paign in the provinces, has been such as to give ample promise that the 
undertaking will be a prosperous one. For a long time past, Mr. Rosa 
has been engaged in the formation of a company complete in every 
department, and has, consequently, been enabled to give the opening 
operas on a scale ot completeness that is seldom to be met with. The 
orchestra and chorus have been most judiciously selected, Mr, Rosa 
being himself the conductor, and more than ordinary care has been 
brought to bear on the mise-en-scdne. The work selected for the first 
performance was Maritana, the principal characters being entrusted to 
Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Lucy Franklein, Mr. Wm. Castle, and Mr. 
Campbell, and the rendering by these artists of Wallace’s melodious 
music was received with the utmost enthusiasm by a crowded audience. 
On the following evening, Miss Rose Hersee was to have sung in The 
Rose of Castile, but illness prevented her appearing, and her place was 
ably supplied, at a few hours’ notice, by Miss Blanche Cole, Other 
works have also been successfully represented, the répertoire of the new 
company being extensive and varied, and the theatre has been nightly 
very largely attended,—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 8, 
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Sonrac aND Sir Watrer Scorr.—On one occasion we had the 
happiness of entertaining the famous Sontag at a large party at our 
own house—she was enchanting as usual. Sir Walter Scott, who 
happened to be in London, was present. He was delighted at meeting 
Sontag, whose introduction to Sir Walter, on the eve of her appearing 
in the Donna del Lago, was singularly well-timed. In the presence of 
Sontag, the great man was all ears, and eyes too, 1 think. When she 
questioned him about her costume as the Lady of the Lake, he 
described to her with the utmost minuteness every fold of the plaid, 
and was greatly pleased when I produced a genuine satin clan plaid, 
the present of Lady Sinclair, whilst in Edinburgh, the loan of which 
I was delighted to promise to Sontag. He showed her the particular 
way the brooch should be fastened at the shoulder, and would not 
allow any alteration. Henrietta had two worshippers that evening, the 
second being Clementi, who seemed as much fascinated as Scott. He 
got up from his chair and said, “ To-night, I should like to play also.” 
The proposition was received with acclamation. “ He extemporized 
with all the freshness of youth,” writes Moscheles, “and we listened 
with intense delight ; for Clementi very rarely played before company. 
You should have seen the ecstacy of the two old men, Scott and 
Clementi ; they shook each other by the hand, took it in turns to flirt 
with Sontag, without seeming jealous of one another; it was a pretty 
duet of joint admiration, of course the poet, musician, and songstress 
were the observed of all observers."—The Life of Moscheles. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

J. B.jCaamer & Co.—‘The Songs of Wales,” Part V., edited by John Thomas ; 
‘‘Dearer than all to me,” song, by F. Federici; “ Words, vain words,” song, 
by Virginia Gabriel ; ‘‘Don Juan am I,” song, by Victor Massé; ‘‘ Restored,” 
ballad, by Elizabeth Philp; ‘Angelus et Pritre,” pour piano, par J. Rummell; 
“Gavotte,” par J. Rummell; ‘‘ But the Lord is mindful,” for the pianoforte, 
by J. T. Surenne; ‘“‘ The Nemesis Waltzes,” by Charles Coote, 

Nove.io, Ewer & Co.—‘‘ Te Deum,” by Edgar Adams. 

W. Mortgey.—‘‘ When night is darkest,” by Edward Land, transcribed for the 
pianoforte by W. Kuhe. 


Advertisements. 
THH VOICH & SINGING 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London : Donoaw Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Street, W. 
‘* The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 


of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it strengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr. 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. ‘Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d, and 2s, 9d., 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 


and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
before the public. 

















Full Music size, price 7s, 
London: HamMonp & Co, (late Junuren), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 





Just Published, 
“TWO PATHWAYS,” 
SONG. 
Composed by BERTHOLD TOURS. 
Price 3s, 
London ; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 


Dedicated by Special Permission to 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


MARIE 
ALEXANDROWNA 
WALTZ. 


By CHARLES GODFREY, 


Band Master Royal Horse Guards (Blues), 





AUTHOR OF THE WALTZES 


“Princess Louise,” “ Princess Beatrice,” ‘ Love 


Dreams,” ‘“ Blush Rose,” &e. 
> > 





Asupown & Parry beg to announce 
that this new Waltz will be published in a 
few days. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 





HANOVER SQUARE, 


~eer eH & te OL Or 
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THE ROYAL EDITION 


NATIONAL SONGS 


In 4 volumes, price 2s. 6d. each in paper, or 4s, cloth, 
gilt edges. 





Now ready, 
THE 


SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


Edited by COLIN BROWN and J. PITTMAN. 


A collection of 150 songs with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
Introduction and Glossary. 





Now ready, 
THE 


SONGS OF WALES. 


Edited by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


A collection of the most beautiful melodies adapted to appro- 
priate Welsh and English words. ‘The Welsh words written 
expressly for the work by Ceiriog Hughes. The new English 
words by John Oxenford, Walter Maynard, and C. L. Kenney. 
The best poems of Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Hemans, and other 
celebrated writers, have been preserved. ‘The volume also con- 
tains the songs lately sung by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Santley 
at the Ballad Concerts, including ‘“ She must be mine,” “ When 
morning is breaking,” ‘‘ A Gentle Maid,” &c. (now published for 
the first time), as well as all the well-known ballads, “ ‘The Ash 
Grove,” “The Men of Harlech,” the Bells of Aberdovy,” &c. 





Now ready, 


SONGS OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by J. L. HATTON. 


A collection of 100 of the best English songs of the last three 
centuries, 





In a few days, 
THE 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Edited by J. L. MOLLOY. 


This volume will contain 100 songs, including all the best of 
Moore's Irish Melodies, with many other songs generally unknown, 
and now published for the first time. 








LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET, 











BIRMINGHAM 


MUSIGAL FESTIVAL, 


1873. 








i ESSRS. HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce 
that the following New Works, performed for the first 
time at the Festival, are now ready :— 


The Lord of Burleigh. 
PASTORAL CANTATA. 
Written by DESMOND L. RYAN. 


The Music by F. SCHIRA. 


PRICE—In Paper Covers, 6s.; Bound in Cloth, 8s. 





FROM THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF ROSSINI. 


The Song of the Titans, 4s,., 
National Hymn, 6s., 
Ave Maria, 4s., 


AND 


Cantemus, 4s. 





Break, Break, 


TRIO, 


Sune sy Moritz. TIETJENS, Moms. TREBELLI- 
BETTINI, anp Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


Music by T. ANDERTON. 
PRICE 33. 








PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
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Now Ready, 








THE 


RAINING 
LAZARUS. 


ORATORIO. 


JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT 





Price, in paper covers, 8s. ; bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 





NOVELLO & CO., 


BERNERS STREET. 
LONDON, 


ST ceumaepeamiaael 
a 








Performed at the Birmingham Festival, with 
immense success, 


FRIDOLIN, 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA, 


COMPOSED BY 


ALBERTO RANDEGGER 








The Score complete, for Voice and 
Pianoforte, paper cover 

Ditto, ditto, bound in cloth 

“Repose and Peace” (Sung by 
Madame Sherrington) 

“Wildest Conflicts” (Sung by Mr. 
Santley) - - - = = 





PIANOFORTE. 


Nava's Three Subjects from 
“Fridolin ” - each 3 6 
No. 1. Hunting Chorus. 
» 2 Chorus of Handmaidens. 
, 93 Dance and Chorus of Villagers, 





N.B.—The separate Chorus and Orchestra 
Parts may also be had, and other Pianoforte 
Arrangements are in the press. 





CHAPPELL & CO, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 





Printed by Huwpznsow, Rare, ap Fawron, at No. 69, Marylobo \Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex, 
Published by Wniuaw Dowoaw Davison, ey ty a sea Revert’ Btret, Saturday, Sept’ 13, 18%, . 





